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It is the desire of various scholars in the modern language field 
that their activities should be co-ordinated and possibly concentrat- 
ed on certain definite and desirable objectives, so that through a 
term of years the knowledge and value of modern languages and 
literatures may be extended and increased. Whether or not such 
a thing is done will depend on the desires of scholars, on their 
willingness to co-operate unselfishly, and, possibly to a still greater 
extent, on the conditions imposed upon them by the circumstances 
in which they are placed. They are almost all teachers, swayed, if 
not dominated, by the demands of the American educational sys- 
tem. They are, moreover, scholars in fields in which primary 
source materials are far away, dependent on libraries of varying 
but usually inadequate content, and with facilities for publication 
largely either local or commercialized. . 
It is my purpose in this paper to make a survey of renaissance 
scholarship from a somewhat ideal point of view; but whatever 
action is taken in the direction of co-operative scholarship should 
be closely seanned from the point of view of our limitations, and 
subjects chosen which many scholars may be competent to under- 
take, and may find reasonably within the compass of their library 
facilities. 


1 Read before the Central Division of the Modern Language Association of 
America, December 29, 1921. Owing to limitations of space, it has been im- 
possible to include suggested outlines of the subjects presented. The biblio- 
graphical notes have also been very greatly reduced. 
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It must, however, be frankly confessed, at the outset, that, in 
my own opinion, co-operation on the part of many scholars is not 
more needed than perseverance on the part of individual scholars. 
It is often said that American modern language scholarship is 
made up mainly of scattered monographs, and that though it is 
intelligent, sincere and highly scientific in method, it is relatively 
less important than it would be if it were done in larger blocks. 
A remedy for this would be at hand if the individual scholar stuck 
to his task long enough to cover larger phases of it. Publication 
in learned journals of various chapters of a longer work and of 
incidental discoveries made during the pursuit of it, is highly 
commendable and highly inspiring to other scholars. The thing 
desired is that, after the consideration of minor parts, the whole 
book should, if possible, finally appear. 

It is worth while in the first place to call to mind various co- 
operative enterprises in the field of scholarship. The system most 
commonly used, when a subject is undertaken, is first to divide it 
into parts, and, secondly, to select from the group of recognized 
scholars those thought best equipped by the nature of their 
specialization and by their talents to undertake the various part- 
icular units of the whole. This method has long been in use, 
particularly by encyclopwdia makers. The Dictionary of National 
Biography stands out as one of its noted achievements. Traill’s 
Social England was an early application of the method to historic- 
al and literary subjects. The Cambridge Modern History, the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, and Shakespeare’s 
England are more recent examples. Differing slightly from these 
are the English Men of Letters and the American Men of Letters 
and other series of biographies. In The American Nation: 
A History, each participant writes a full volume instead of a 
chapter or section. Of course, in this connection, one recalls, as 
zmong the most important of all co-operative efforts, Miiller’s 
HTandbuch, Paul’s Grundriss, Grober’s Grundriss, and the Histoire 
littéraire de la France. 

Another type of co-operation in which a great deal remains to 
be done is in the publication of texts. We need not enumerate the 
various English societies, and the various French, German, 
Spanish and Italian series. Still cther examples of co-operation 
are to be found in various co-operative editions. Shakespeare has 
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been edited over and over again by this method and is being edited 
at this time by the English scholars of an American university, 
where also for a term of years English students have been editing 
the plays of Ben Jonson. 

An immediate example of co-operation is found in the plans of 
the National Research Council, in which various sections are de- 
voting themselves to certain large objectives. The geological see 
tion, for example, is devoting itself to Sedimentation, for it seems 
that sedimentary rocks have been somewhat neglected as compared 
with igneous and metamorphic rocks and were, therefore, a fit 
subject for study. Co-operation of an informal character has per- 
haps been the rule even in the English field in America. One 
recalls the work at one university on Chaucer and his contempo- 
raries, and that at another on the early drama. 

All told then, I think it will be granted that co-operation is de- 
sirable. The task, therefore, would seem to be, first, to ascertain 
what needs to be done on the present basis of modern language 
scholarship; and, secondly, to attempt to determine one or more 
new points of view from adherence to which new light may be 
thrown upon old matters and new truths discovered. 

I find myself under the necessity of speaking mainly of the field 
of English literature, and I hope that scholars in ancient and 
other modern languages will piece out my imperfections by 
criticizing, applying, and supplementing what I have to say, from 
their knowledge of their own fields and of my field. 

British scholarship of the Renaissance has been excellent from 
an antiquarian point of view. English literature has been well 
illustrated. This is true of scholarship from the time of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges and Malone to Shakespeare’s England. It has also 
been excellent in biography and history, although, possibly, no 
genuine study of literature from a historical standpoint has ever 
been made. Literary students in all countries have of recent 
years showed an increasing preoccupation with literary form. 
Prosody has been studied historically and, to a certain extent, 
psychologically ; likewise the forms of prose discourse. Recent 
study has covered the romance, the ballad, the pastoral, the lyrie, 
the exemplum, the dialogue, the rogue story, the essay, the emblem, 
comedy, tragedy, and many other forms. The history of criticisin 
has had its share of attention, and many Renaissance critical writ- 
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ings have been republished. This has been accompanied by an 
extensive, if not profound, study of technique. Of all Renaissance 
forms the drama has been most extensively studied. Major writers, 
such as Shakespeare, Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, have of course 
had a maximum of attention. ° 

A very good idea of the widely varied subjects of Renaissance 
scholarship, which are also the subjects of modern language 
scholarship in general, can be gained by examining the partition 
of material in the Cambridge History of English LInterature, 
volumes III, IV and V. The object of the editors of that work, 
as stated in the preface to volume I, was: ‘‘(a) A connected 
account was to be given of the successive movements of English 
literature, both main and subsidiary; and this was intended to 
imply an adequate treatment of secondary writers, instead of their 
being overshadowed by a few great names. (b) Note was to be 
taken of the influence of foreign literature upon English and 
(though in a less degree) of that of English upon foreign liter- 
ature. (c) Each chapter of the work was to be furnished with a 
sufficient bibliography.’’ This is the now long recognized method 
of literary study with Taine’s rubric of ‘‘the man, the age, and 
the book’’ at its base. M. Jusserand, A Literary History of the 
English People, volume II, parts 1 and 2, is, with all his charm, 
still more conventional. 

As one looks in bewilderment at the great mass of Renaissance 
scholarship and endeavors to ascertain what, on the present basis, 
remains to be done, it requires great boldness to hazard an opinion. 
Ideas are numerous enough; but to be certain that they are 
valuable, that they have not been worked out already, that they 
will prove achievable in practice, are considerations which make 
one hesitate. 

I. First, I should like to mention the publication or republica- 
tion of Renaissance texts. I think this should be done without the 
expenditure of time and money on introductory exposition and 
critical notes, in order that the funds may go further and a 
greater quantity of material be issued. The Newberry Library 
list of books to be rotographed, prepared with the assistance of 
Professor C. R. Baskervill and Dr. F. I. Carpenter, is an indica- 
tion of what remains to be done in the publication or republica- 
tion of Renaissance literature. Works of science, encyclopedic 
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works, school-books, the annotations of important editions of the 
elassies and the commentaries on them, works illustrative of the 
history of criticism are also needed. It would be worth while 
eventually to reissue many of the texts contained in the closely 
limited bibliophile editions of works of literary and social interest, 
such as Grosart’s Oceasional Issucs and the publications of the 
Roxburghe Club.? American scholars are the ones mainly to be 
benefited by the multiplication of Renaissance texts, and one sees 
no reason why the time of American scholars and the funds at 
their disposal should not be devoted to that end. 

II. There are also specialized contributions to various fields 
which seem to be needed. Ideas of varying interest and import- 
ance have come to my notice. 

1. The actual workings of the ferment of the Italian Renais- 
sance in the fifteenth century in England and to a certain degree 
in France are little known. We know only the followers of 
Chaucer and have only the records of a few travelers and students 
who went to Italy during that period.* Mr. A. F. Leach’s work 


2 There are works, not published in recent times, or found only in closely 
limited editions, by Sir Thomas Elyot, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Wilson, 
Thomas Lupset, Alexander Barclay, Stephen Hawes, John Skelton, Simon 
Fish, Stephen Gardiner, George Joy, Thomas Churchyard, Barnabe Googe, 
Richard Muleaster, Nicholas Grimald, Thomas Tusser, George Turberville, 
Thomas Deloney, Stephen Gosson, Anthony Munday, and even Jeremy Taylor. 
Suggestions of works in need of republication will be found, amongst other 
places, in Ashbee, E. W., Occasional Facsimile Reprints, 1876-; Boswell, Sir A., 
Frondes Caducae, 1816-18; Brydges, Sir 8. E., Archaica, 1815, and other publi- 
cations; Collier, J. P., various publications; Grosart, A. B., Occasional Issues, 
1875-81; Halliwell(-Phillipps), J. O., Nugae Poeticae, 1844, Early English 
Miscellanies, 1855, and numerous other publications; Haslewood, J., Fly- 
leaves, 1822-; Hazlitt, W. C., Fugitive Poetical Tracts, 1875, Inedited Tracts, 
1868, and numerous other publications; Hindley, C., The Old Book Collector’s 
Miscellany, 1871-3, and other publications; Huth, H., Inedited Poetical Mis- 
cellanies, 1870, Fugitive Tracts, 1875, Isham Reprints, 1895; Park, T., Heli- 
conia, 1815, and other publications; Triphook, R., Miscellanea Antiqua Angli- 
cana, 1816; Utterson, E. V., Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry, 1817; 
Wright, T., Anecdota Literaria, 1844, Songs and Ballads with other short 
Poems, 1860, Songs and Carols from a Manuscript in the British Museum, 
1856, Reliquiae Antiquae (with Halliwell), 1841-3; also the publications of 
older bibliophile societies. The introductions to Grosart’s various editions 
are full of suggestions; as also, of course, Hazlitt’s Handbook with its supple- 
mentary collections. See also Grosart, A. B., Handlist of Unique or extremely 
Rare Elizabethan-Jacobean-Carolian Books, Blackburn, 1884-5. 

3 Voigt, Georg, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 3. Aufl., 
besorgt v. Lehnert, Max, Berlin, 1893; Einstein, L. D., The Italian Renaissance 
in England, New York, 1902; Waller, A. R., ‘‘ Political and Religious Verse 
to the Close of the Fifteenth Century,’’ Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. (Am. ed.), 
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has revealed a great deal of scholastic activity in England during 
the century. There is evidence that Latin culture at least pro- 
ceeded along the lines of the Italian Renaissance, and it may be 
that a study of the Latinity of the century would reveal results 
of great importance. 

2. The Chaucerian tradition in poetry has been widely studied ; 
the native tradition to a less degree. A ground for renewed and 
more careful study might be found by following the suggestion 
recently made by Professor Berdan, that attention be devoted to 
the mediaeval Latin tradition in verse, both in the works of poetic 
doctrinaires, and in those of vernacular poets, whose imitation of 
it was more unconscious.* 

3. Certainly historians of literature have not fully appreciated 
what might be called the persistence of vulgar literature. Almost 
nothing which ever existed, at least in printed form, ever entirely 
disappeared during the Renaissance. We have, for example, books 
on lueky days and superstitious husbandry appearing regularly 
from the invention of printing and before until long after the 
period of the Renaissance. Books for the ignorant did not dis- 
appear with the introduction of finer literary forms, though, of 
course, they ceased to be the vogue. One of the most interesting 
and puzzling phenomena in the English Renaissance is the re- 
crudeseence of outworn mediaevalism in the works of Dekker and 
his contemporaries.° 


Vol. II, pp. 475-86, with bibliography; also articles in the same volume by 
Greenwood, Alice; Coulton, G. G., Social Life in Britain from the Conquest 
to the Reformation, Cambridge, 1918; Brown, Carleton, Register of Middle 
English Religious and Didactic Verse, Bibliog. Soe., 1916-; Gairdner, James, 
Letters and Papers Illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III and Henry VII, 
London, 1861-3, and edition of Paston Letters; Gasquet, F. A., various works; 
Leach, A. F., various publications; household accounts, state papers, wills, 
records, school books, books of nurture and courtesy. 


4 Berdan, J. M., Early Tudor Poetry, New York, 1920; Herford, C. H., 
Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sia- 
teenth Century, Cambridge, 1896; Koelbing, A., ‘‘Barclay and Skelton,’’ 
Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., Vol. III, pp. 63-92, with bibliography; see also volume 
II, pp. 422-48, and accompanying bibliography. Various articles in learned 
periodicals by Professor C. R. Baskervill show the extent and importance of 
native vernacular literature in England during the Renaissance. 


5 Routh, Harold V., ‘‘The Progress of Social Literature in Tudor Times,’’ 
Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., Vol. ILI, pp. 93-129, with admirable bibliography of 
popular literature; Duff, E. Gordon, ‘‘ English Fifteenth Century Broadsides,’’ 
Trans. Bibliog. Soc., Vol. IX, pp. 211-27; Slater, J. H., ‘‘ Books on Magic,’’ 
ibid., Vol. III, pp. 171-93; Bosanquet, E. F., English Printed Almanacks and 
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4. The researches of MecKerrow, Pollard and other members of 
the Bibliographical Society have given a new insight into the con- 
ditions of early printing and opened the way for many tasks of 
great importance.® 

5. The sixteenth century history of the influence of Erasmus 
needs to be written, and the topic connects itself with Lucianism 
and with the literature of folly during the century. Lyly’s com- 
edies are said to show the influence of the Colloquia, and there 
was certainly a Lucianie revival at the time of Thomas Dekker. 
Possibly also it would be worth while to trace the history of the 
Utopia in England and in Europe more carefully than it has 
yet been traced.’ 

6. The French religious drama needs to be restudied from the 
point of view entertained by Creizenach and Chambers. The work 
of Petit de Julleville, with its constant misunderstanding of the 


Prognostications, Bibliog. Soc., 1917; Hulme, F. E., Natural History Lore 
and Legend, London, 1895; Notestein, W., A History of Witchcraft in Eng- 
land, Washington, 1911; Black, W. G., Folk Medicine, F. L. 8., 1883 (with 
other publications of F. L. S.); Furnivall, F. J., Meals and Manners, E. E. 
T. S., 1868; Henderson, T. F., Scottish Vernacular Literature, 1910. 


6 The transactions and publications of the Bibliographical Society offer a 
great body of information; see, particularly, McKerrow, R. B., ‘‘ Notes on 
Bibliographical Evidence for Literary Students and Editors,’’ Trans. Bibliog. 
Soc., Vol. XII, pp. 211-318; and Duff, E. Gordon, A Century of the English 
Book Trade, 1905, a work after the manner of Renouard’s dictionary for 
Paris. Some articles of importance are also to be found in The Library. 
The older work of Sir 8S. E. Brydges and of W. C. Hazlitt is also important, 
as is Blades, William, Shakespeare and Typography, 1872; Arber, E., Tran- 
script of the Registers of the Company of Stationers, 1875-94; Lee, Sir 8., A 
Catalogue of Shakespeareana, 1899; MeKerrow, R. B., ‘‘ Booksellers, Printers, 
and the Stationers’ Trade,’’ Shakespeare’s England, Vol. II, pp. 212-39; 
Aldis, H. G., ‘*The Book Trade, 1557-1625,’’ Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., 
Vol. IV, pp. 432-73, and Duff, E. Gordon, ‘‘The Introduction of Printing into 
England and the Early Work of the Press,’’ ibid., Vol. II, pp. 353-76, both 
with excellent bibliographies; Oxford Hist. Soc., Collectanea, Vol. II, pp. 71- 
177; Catalogue des livres composant la bibliothéque de feu M. le Baron 
James de Rothschild, Paris, 1884-93. See also Smith, D. Nichol, ‘‘ Authors 
and Patrons,’’ Shak. Eng., Vol. Il, pp. 182-211; and Sheavyn, Phoebe, The 
literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, Manchester, 1909. 


7 Bibliographies to chapters 1 and 2, Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., Vol. III, will 
supply references. The university of Ghent and Bibliothéque nationale have 
published bibliographies of Erasmus. Seebohm, Frederic, The Oxford Re- 
formers, 1887, is an obvious beginning. The following works may also be of 
value in the early stages of the study: George Buchanan, Glasaow Quater- 
centenary Studies, Glasgow, 1906; Burrows, Montagu, ‘‘On Grocyn and 
Linacre,’’ Oxford Hist. Soc., Collectanea, Second Series, 1890; Kautsky, K., 
Thomas More und seine Utopia, Stuttgart, 1907; Manning, A., The Household 
of Sir Thomas More, London, 1860; Nisard, Desiré, Etudes sur la Renaissance, 
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origin and processes of growth and development in mystery and 
miracle plays, grows constantly less adequate as time goes on. 

7. There is also said to be a large field unworked in the early 
classical drama in France, many dramas, particularly in Latin, 
remaining unknown.® 

8. The Huguenot and Calvinistic movement with its enormous 
literary, social and philosophic importance has not, in England 
at least, had the attention it deserves. Akin to this also is the 
little known but extensive body of mystical devotional literature. 
originating apparently in Spain, which spread over Europe in 
the sixteenth century.’ 

9. One perceives also that the bases of more recent movements 
in literature, as found in the sixteenth century, demand further 
study. Particularly, such sources are to be found in the work of 
the great English school of antiquarians in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, which certainly anticipates the interest in the antique, 
the ‘‘Gothick,’’ which appears in the eighteenth century; in the 
works of scholars also, and in the narratives of voyagers—all of 


Paris, 1855; Nolhac, P. de, Erasme en Italie, Paris, 1888; Lefranc, Abel, 
Les Navigations de Pantagruel, Paris, 1905; Pattison, Mark, Isaac Casaubon, 
2d ed., Oxford, 1892; Renaudet, A., ‘‘Erasme, sa vie et son cuvre jusq’en 
1517,’’ Revue historique, Vols. CXI, pp. 225-62, and CXII, 241-74; Richter, 
Max, Die Stellung des Erasmus zu Luther, Leipzig, 1900; Schonfeld, H., 
Die Beziehung der Satire Rabelais zur Erasmus Enecomium Moriae und Col- 
loquia, Baltimore, 1895; Sherwin, P. F., Some Sources of More’s Utopia, 
Albuquerque, N. M., 1917; Vander Meulen, John, Erasmus as a Religious 
Reformer, Chicago, 1907. 


8 Petit de Julleville, L., Histoire du thédtre en France, Paris, 1880-6; Soleinne, 
Martineau de, Bibliothéque dramatique, catalogue rédigé par Jacob, P. L., 
Paris, 1843. See also Henriques, G. J. C., George Buchanan in the Spanish 
Inquisition, Lisbon, 1896; Boas, F. 8., University Drama in the Tudor Age, 
Oxford, 1914; Churchill, G. B., and Keller, Wolfgang, ‘‘Die lateinischen 
Universitits-Dramen Englands,’’ Jb. d. deut. Sh.-Ges., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 286ff. ; 
Cunliffe, J. W., Early English Classical Tragedy, 1912; Faguet, £., La 
tragédie francaise au XVI e siécle, Leipzig, 1897, and other works; Rigal, E., 
Le théatre frangais avant la période classique, Paris, 1901; Lee, Sir Sidney, 
The French Renaissance in England, New York, 1910; McKerrow, R. B., 
The Works of Thomas Nashe, London, 1904-10. Several English university 
dramas have been edited by G. C. Moore Smith. 


*® In attempting to indicate the generation of a new mental and moral out- 
look during the Renaissance (mainly through theology, philosophy and science ) 
one can only list a group of works which of themselves may suggest the field 
of the investigation. Bibliography will be found in Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. 
(see particularly Vol. III, pp. 453-74, and Vol. IV, pp. 308-61, with accom- 
panying bibliographies), Shakespeare’s England (articles on Religion, on 
the Sciences, and on Education), and Camb. Mod. Hist. See also Lee, 
French Renaissance in England, pp. 285-355; Owen, John, The Skeptics of 
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which with other features seem to me to foreshadow the Romantic 
Movement.*° 

10. There is need for an extensive and discriminating study of 
the forerunners of Spenser, or rather his earlier contemporaries. 
The literary activities of writers like George Gascoigne, Thomas 
Churchyard, and the contributors to the poetical miscellanies were 
inconsistent and widely varied and give an impression of amor- 
phousness. Native tendencies and foreign and classical influences 
were contending for mastery, and the current of literary fashion 
and doctrine had not yet begun to follow a definite course." 

III. Another type of work which might lend itself to co-opera- 
tion may be described as a critical aggregation into larger units 
of a number of independent studies of subordinate aspects of a 
general subject. Let me illustrate by reference to Professor J. Q. 
Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, 1917. There Professor Adams 
has gathered his materials from various minor sources, in many 
cases from minor researches which he himself had made; but 
mainly from the works of other men. His task is definite, his 
book is aggregative and he may be said to have organized existing 
knowledge on the subject of Shakespearean playhouses. 

I hazard four suggestions of this kind which are so varied and 
extensive as to necessitate appeal to many scholars in more than 
one language. 


the French Renaissance, London, 1893; Waddington, C., Ramus, sa vie, ses 
écrits et ses opinions, Paris, 1855; Armstrong, E., ‘‘The Political Theory of 
the Huguenots,’’ Engl. Hist. Rev., Vol. IV, 13-40, and The French Wars of 
Religion, 2d' ed., Oxford, 1904; Baird, H. M., History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots of France, New York, 1879, and The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre, New York, 1886; Creighton, M., Cardinal Wolsey, new ed., London, 
1898, and The Tudors and the Reformation, London, 1896; Gairdner, James, 
Lollardry and the Reformation, 1908-13; Hyland, St. George Kieran, A Cen- 
tury of Persecution, London, 1920; Moore, Norman, The Physician in Eng- 
lish History, and other works; Pierce, William, Historical Introduction to the 
Marprelate Tracts, London, 1908, and The Marprelate Tracts, London, 1911; 
Pollard, A. F., Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, 1489-1556, 
London, 1904, and other works; Seebohm, F., The Era of the Protestant Re- 
volution, new ed., London, 1902; also various publications of the Huguenot 
Society, the Parker Society and the Scottish Text Society and various histories 
of science and philosophy. 


10 Whibley, Charles, ‘‘Chroniclers and Antiquaries,’’ Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., 
Vol. III, pp. 356-85, has a good bibliography. 

11 The works of several authors of this group have been edited by Bullen, 
Grosart and others. Many appear in the publications of learned and biblio- 
phile societies; bibliographies are to be found in Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. 
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1. I suggest a restudy, on deeper and broader lines, of the 
history of prose discourse. Prose should, I think, be studied as 
a progressive formulation of the language, a formulation which it 
underwent in order to make it an effective medium for the ex- 
pression of thought. Everyone has noticed how much easier it 
usually is to understand sixteenth century poetry than it is to 
understand sixteenth century prose. The reason for this is that 
poetry earlier became a more disciplined and predictable medium, 
its conventions better established and its licenses more restrained. 
What is Euphuism after all but an attempt to organize prose? 
The phenomenon of Kuphuism appears not only in England but 
in France and other European countries, rather, perhaps, as a 
parallel manifestation of a growth of sentence organization in 
many prose vernaculars, than as a result of imitation. Such a 
study must of course constantly have in mind not only Cicero and 
the Latin classics, but mediaeval, and especially Renaissance Latin 
also, and those translations from foreign tongues which carry with 
them something of their original idiom. Much work has been done 
in this field and much remains to be done.’* 

2. Something might be said of the desirability and practicability 
of an extensive study which would aggregate, supplement and set 
in order the vast subject of the literary relations of European 
countries during the Renaissance. <A great deal of work ‘has been 
done to show the influence of various countries upon England 
during the Renaissance, and enormous amounts also to show the 
interrelationships of other countries.'"* Such an undertaking 


12 Saintsbury, George, A History of English Prose Rhythm, London, 1912;. 


Patterson, W. M., The Rhythm of Prose, New York, 1916; Lyly’s Euphues, 
ed. Croll, M. W., and Clemons, Harry, London, 1916, Introduction; various 
studies of individual authors; works on rhetoric and prose style. 


13 Betz, Louis Paul, La littérature comparée, essai bibliographique, 2. éd., 
pub. avee un index méthodique par Baldensperger, F., Strassbourg, 1904; 
Anders, H. R. D., Shakespeare’s Books, Berlin, 1904; Bapst, E., Deux Gentils- 
hommes-poétes de la cour de Henry VIII, Paris, 1891; Baschet, A., Les 
comédiens ttaliens a la cour de France, Paris, 1882; Berdan, Early Tudor 
Poetry; Bond, R. W., The Complete Works of John Lyly, Oxford, 1902; 
Brecht, W., Die Verfasser der Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, Strassburg, 
1904; Chambers, E. K., English Pastorals, London, 1906; Charlanne, Louis, 
L’ influence frangaise en Angleterre au XVIIe siécle, Paris, 1906; Crane, T. F., 
Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century and their Influence on the 
Literatures of Europe, New Haven, 1920; Croce, Benedetto, La Spagna nella 
vita italiana, Bari, 1917; Einstein, L., The Italian Renaissance in England, 
New York, 1902; Elder, John R., Spanish Influences in Scottish History, 
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would need to be done from carefully studied points of view. 
The classics were so well known, and so completely dominated, in 
all countries, the literary thought of the time that, evidently, the 
undertaking would demand the assistance of classical scholars. 
In the matter of translations, the method of the editors of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature breaks down, for certain- 
ly it is not adequate to study translators simply as makers of more 
or less excellent versions of foreign works. It would seem, on the 
contrary,.that, when a work is put into a given vernacular, it be- 
comes a part of the literature of that language and has its 
principal significance in the field it enters and the influence it 


Glasgow, 1920; Faguet, Emile, Seiziéme siécle, études littéraires, Paris, 1894, 
and Histotre de la littérature frangaise, Paris, 1898; Farinelli, Arturo, L’Opera 
di un Maestro, Torino, 1920, and various other works by Farinelli; Foxwell, 
A. K., A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems, London, 1911, and The Poems 
of Sir Thomas Wiat, .ondon, 1914; Flamini, Francesco, ‘‘Le Lettere Italiana 
alla Corte di Francesco I Re de Francia,’’ Studti di Storia Letteraria Italiana 
ce Straniere, Livorno, 1895; Furnivall,-F. J., Robert Laneham’s Letter, 
Shakespeare Library, 1907; Geiger, L., Renaissance und Humanismus én Ital- 
ten und Deutschland, Berlin, 1882; Greg, W. W., Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama, London, 1906; Hall, Henry M., Idylls of Fishermen, New York, 1912; 
Hauvette, Henri, Un exilé florentin a la cour de France au XVIe siécle: 
Luigi Alamanni, sa vie et son qauvre, Paris, 1903; Herford, C. H., 
Literary Relations; Hoog Az., W. de, Studién over de Nederl. en Engelsche 
taal en letterkunde en haar wederzijdschen invloed, Dordrecht, 1902-3; Hume, 
Martin, Spanish Influence on English Literature, London, 1905; Petit de 
Julleville, L., Histoire de la langue et de la littérature frangaise, 1896-9; 
Jusserand, J. J., A Literary History of the English People, London, 1895- 
1909; Kastner, L. E., The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, Manchester, 1913, and various other writings of Professor Kastner, 
mainly in Mod. Lang. Rev.; Kalff, G., Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde in de 16. eeuw, Leiden, 1889; Koelbing, A., ‘‘Barelay and Skelton,’’ 
Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., Vol. III, pp. 63-92 ; Koeppel, E., Studien zur Geschichte 
des englischen Petrarchismus, Rom. Forsch. 5; Lanson, G., Manuel biblio- 
graphique de la littérature frangaise moderne, Paris, 1909-14; Laumonier, 
Paul, Ronsard, poéte lyrique, Paris, 1909; Lee, Sir Sidney, The French Renais- 
sance in England, New York, 1910, and various other works; Meyer, E., 
Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, 1897; Moorman, F. W., William 
Browne: His Britannia’s Pastorals and the Pastoral Poetry of the Elizabethan 
Age. Quellen u. Forsch., 81; Nolhae, P. de, Pétrarche et Uhumanisme, Bibl. 
de l’éeole des hautes études, Vol. XC, pp. 148-153; Padelford, F. M., The 
Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, Seattle, 1920; Rennert, H. Pixs 

‘*The Spanish Pastoral Romances,’’ P. M. L. A., Vol. VU, part ’3; Reis- 
sert, O., ‘‘Bemerkungen iiber Spenser’s Shepheards Calender u. die frithere 
Bukolik, ’? Anglia, Vol. IX, pp. 205-224, and Die Eklogen des Alexander Bar- 
clays, Hannover, 1886; Robertson, J. M., Montaigne and Shakespeare, London, 
1897; Rosenbach, U. S. W., ‘‘The Influence of ‘The Celestina’ in the Early 
English Drama,’’ Jb. d. deut. Sh-Ges, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 43-73; Sainte-Beuve, 
C. A., Tableau historique et critique de la poésie francaise au XVIe siécle, 
nouv. éd., Paris, 1869; Seott, M. A., ‘‘Elizabethan Translations from the 
Italian,’’ P. M. L. A., Vols. X, XI, XIII, XIV; in one volume, revised, Boston 
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exercises.* North’s Plutarch and Golding’s Ovid, which are al- 
ways considered together by writers on Elizabethan translations, 
probably appealed to very different audiences. 

3. An almost equally extensive task, and one in which still less 
has been done, is the study of the Greek and Latin classics in the 
sixteenth century. The classics of the sixteenth century were not 
the classics which we have, nor were they regarded as we regard 
them. They were the classics plus their spuria; they were often 
mediaeval fabrications or ancient work wrongly attributed; and, 
finally, they were the classics as edited and annotated by the 
scholars of that day. We cannot know, however much we may 
talk about classical influence in the Renaissance, what that in- 
fluence was unless we put ourselves in a position to know what 
the classics then were and what they signified. The spuria of 
Lucian, including the unfortunate Philopatris, were regularly 
published; so also Pseudo-Ovid and forged or falsely attributed 
works of Cicero. Almost every author had his group of spurious 
works. There were also fabrications out of whole cloth like the 
Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius and the famous epistles of 
Phalaris. There was, moreover, a quality of immediacy in the 
way men conceived of Greek and Roman life. The Greeks and 


and New York, 1916. Segré, Carlo, Relazioni letterarie fra Italia e Inghilterra, 
Firenze, 1911, and Studi Petrarcheschi, Firenze, 1902; Sommer, H. O., Erster 
Versuch tiber die englischen Hirtendichtung, Marburg, 1888; Spingarn, J. E., 
History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New York, 1899; Stieffel, L., 
various studies in comparative literature published mainly in German learned 
periodicals: Tilley, Arthur, The Literature of the French Renaissance, Cam- 
bridge, 1904; Torraca, F., Gl’Imitatori straniert di Jacopo Sannazaro, Rome, 
1882; Underhill, J. G., Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors, 
New York, 1899; Upham, A. H., The French Influence in English Literature 
from the Accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration, New York, 1908; Vries, 
T. de, Holland’s Influence on English Language and Literature, Chicago, 1916; 
Wyatt, M. Digby, On the Foreign Artists Employed in England during the 
Sixteenth Century, London, 1868; Wyndham, George, Essays in Romantic Lit- 
erature, new ed., London, 1919; Zocco, I., Petrarchismo e Petrarchisti in Ing- 
hilterra, Palermo, 1906. The transactions and publications of the Biblio- 
graphical Society also afford important materials. For references concerning 
the drama see note preceding, also Schelling, F. E., The Elizabethan Drama, 
Boston, 1908, and the bibliographies to Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., Vols. V, VI. 
14 Palmer, Henrietta R., List of English Editions and Translations of Greek 
and Latin Classics Printed Before 1641, Bibl. Soc., 1911; Sandys, Sir John 
Edwin, A History of Classical Scholarship, Cambridge, 1903-8, Vol. II, pp. 
239ff, and his articles on ‘‘Education’’ and ‘‘Scholarship’’ in Shak. Engl., 
Vol. I, pp. 224-250, 251-283; Whibley, Charles, ‘‘Translators,’’ Camb. Hist. 
Engl. Lit., Vol. IV, pp. 1-28, with alphabetical list of authors and authorities; 
introductions to various Tudor Translations; materials in preceding note. 
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Romans lived and walked and talked and had romances built up 
around them. Dares and Dictys still had their standing. One 
need not wonder at the popularity of the spurious Cicero-Sallust 
invectives, since Cicero and Sallust were in a sense more alive 
that even recent national heroes. Perhaps this was an after-effect 
of the romances; perhaps it was due to the particular writers who 
were popular, for they chose the more human group without refer- 
ence to validity—Cicero, Plutarch, Valerius Maximus."* 

4. The researches of Mr. A. F. Leach have served to reveal a 
far more extensive school life in England in pre-reformation times 
than has been currently believed, and though Professor Watson 
and others have studied schools and curricula during the Renais- 
sance itself, no definite attempt has been made to ascertain on a 
wide scale the literary outcroppings of schools, school-books and 
school-masters. With reference to Shakespeare we know from the 
work of various scholars beginning with Farmer, the immense réle 


15 Bibliographical material is to be found in Bursian, Jahresbericht; Christ, 
Griech. Lit.-Ges.; Schanz, Ges. der rom. Lit.; Teuffel-Schwabe-Kroll, Ges. der 
rom. Lit., 6 ed.; Sandys, Hist. of Clas. Scholarship. There is also much scat- 
tered material in Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. and Hist. littéraire de la France; 
The Bibl. Soc. has published articles and books of importance. See also, par- 
ticularly, the following: Botfield, B., Prefaces to the first Editions of Greek 
and Roman Classics, London, 1861; Braitmeier, F., Veber die Schitzung Homers 
und Vergils von C. Scaliger bis Herder, Tiibingen, 1886; Counson, A., Mal- 
herbe et ses sources, Liége, 1904; Curcio, Gaetano, Q. Orazio Flacco Studiato 
in Italsa dal Secolo XIII al XVIII, Catania, 1913; Finsler, G., Homer in der 
Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe, Leipzig, 1912 (review by Shorey, P., Clas. Phil., 
Vol. VII, pp. 504-505); Harris, L. H., ‘‘Local Color in Ben Jonson’s 
Catiline, and Historical Accuracy of the Play,’’ Clas. Phil., Vol. XIV, pp. 
273-283; Hiibner, E., ‘‘Horaz in Spanien’’, Nord wu. Sud, 25-31, 1888; Kerlin, 
R. T., Theocritus in English Literature, Lynchburg, Va., 1910; Menéndez y 
Pelayo, D. M., Horacio en Espaia, Solaces bibliogr&ficos, 2. ed., 1885; Mul- 
linger, J. Bass, Uniwersity of Cambridge, London, 1888; Mustard, W. P., 
The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro, Baltimore, 1914; and various 
important articles, mainly in Amer. Jour. Clas. Phil.; Reinhardstoettner, K. v., 
Die Klassischen Schriftsteller des Alterthuwms in threm Einflusse auf spdteren 
Litteraturen, I Plautus, Leipzig, 1886; Reinsch, H., Ben Jonsons Poetik und 
seine Beziehungen zu Horaz, Miinchener Beitr., 16; Schevill, R., Cervantes and 
Virgil, Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 1908; Ovid and the Renascence in 
Spain, Univ. of Calif. Publications in Mod. Phil., 4; Smith, K. F., ‘‘ Notes on 
Tibullus,’’ A. J. Phil., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 131-155; Stapfer, Paul, Shakespeare 
and Classical Antiquity, Engl. tran., London, 1880; Stemplinger, E., Das 
Fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik seit der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1906, and 
magazine articles by the same author; Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, U. v., 
Homerische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1884; Zielinski, Th., Cicero ¢m Wandel 
der Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, 1908. See also various modern critical editions 
of the classics. Publications and transactions of the Bibl. Soc. give informa- 
tion about early humanists and their activities in printing. Shakespeare’s 
classical background has been carefully studied and his sources published. 
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which school learning played in the performance of his plays.’® 
Why may we not believe that the same is true of lesser men? We 
need to have school-books re-published and rendered accessible 
and to have the literature of the sixteenth century studied from 
the point of view not of those who know the history of schools 
and the theories of education then current, but of those who know 
the very books that were studied on the school forms. 

Here perhaps I might list the somewhat obvious task of trying 
to organize and co-ordinate the enormous amount of work done 
on literary forms, in which efforts are made to discover the ‘‘laws’’ 
governing the construction of tragedy, epic, or novel. I am ready 
to do so, especially if this project would in some measure dis- 
courage the purely formal consideration of types of literature. 
Such study seems procrustean and relatively arid, and, if I am 
to suggest an approach, it would be to start from a point of view 
by which the characteristics of each piece of literature might be 
considered apart from family or species; we might thus arrive 
at a better understanding of literary categories.'” 

Another type of work similar to the kind I have been suggest- 
ing arises from the necessity of continual re-editing. With the 
extension of scholarship, editions become antiquated, just as vari- 
ous fields of literature need to be reworked because of new dis- 
coveries which upset the conceptions of former scholars. Take. 
for example, the case of Chaucer. We now use in schools and 
colleges various bad little editions of certain of Chaucer’s works, 


16 The writings and publications of Mr. A. F. Leach and Mr. Foster Watson 
are principal sources of information. See, particularly, Leach, A. F., ‘‘Some 
Results of Research in the History of Education in England,’’ Proceedings 
of Brit. Acad. Vol. VI, pp. 433-80. Articles in the Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., 
Vol. II, pp. 387-421; III, 475-498; LV, 474-497, have valuable bibliographies. 
See also Benndorf, Cornelie, Die englische Pddagogik im 16. Jahrhundert, 
Wiener Beitr., 1905; Brown, Carleton, English Grammar Schools before the 
Reformation, an unpublished Harvard doctor’s thesis (copy in the Univ. of 
Chicago library) ; Buisson, F., Répertoire des ouvrages pedagogiques du XVIe. 
Siecle, Paris, 1886; Hazlitt, W. C., Schools, Schoolbooks, and Schoolmasters, 
2. ed., London, 1905; Rashdall, H., The Universities of Europe in_ the 
Middle Ages, Oxford, 1895; Rait, R. 8., Life in the Medieval University, 
Cambridge, 1912; various publications of the Bibl. Soc. There is also a con- 
siderable body of writing which has to do with Shakespeare’s school learning. 
17 Hack, R. K., ‘The Doctrine of Literary Forms,’’ Harvard Studies in Clas. 
Phil. Vol. XXVII, pp. 1-65; Spingarn, J. E., Creative Criticism, New York, 
1917, and History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, 2. ed., New York, 
1908; Murray, Sir Gilbert, Religio Grammatici, Boston, i918, ‘and various 
writings; also various works of Professor Irving Babbitt. 
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which republish the late Professor Skeat’s text, give a little bit 
of biographical information frequently derived from the Oxford 
Chaucer and a series of annotations frequently composed of ex- 
cerpts trom Professor Skeat’s notes. Such editions are bad be- 
cause they and their source are antiquated. A great deal of 
valuable and successful research has been directed towards 
Chaucer, the background of his work, and the structure of his 
language. One wonders if a new edition of Chaveer should not 
now be made. It has been suggested hy Professor Manly that, 
English students might combine in re-editing Spenser, whose com- 
plete works have never been carcfully and claborately presented.'® 
One is also tempted to suggest co-operative work in re-editing 
Bacon, certain of the Elizakethan dramatists, and Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

III. When it comes to the suggestion of a new point of ap- 
proach to Renaissance literature, I have not the hardihood, in 
the presence of the enormously varied work of Renaissance schol- 
ars, to do more than to say, as I have already said, that some 
aspects like the drama, the pastoral, historical and biographical 
study, have been worked much more industriously than others. 
Some of those others I have already mentioned. I have reserved 
until this time the presentation of certain general aspects which 
might almost be considered new points of view. Such considera- 
tions have arisen from the general advancement of science, part- 
icularly social science, and one asks if it would be feasible to re- 
write the history of Renaissance literature in the light of what 
is known of economies, sociology, education, psychology and the 
historical discoveries within the boundaries of these sciences. 
Certainly, though they are closely allied to literature, they have 
played a smaller part than they deserve to play in the pursuit of 
literary investigation. 

With reference to the general conception of the Renaissance of 
art and letters, to what extent can it be said to have originated 
from conditions which altered the organization of society, and 
not, according to the traditional view, to have operated as the 


1s The Shepheardes Calender (Ed Herford, C. H., 1895) and the Minor Poems 
(Ed. Sélincourt, Ernest de, 1910) have been well edited. An edition of 
Spenser should take into consideration the somewhat neglected Spenserian 
imitators whose works are published in the Spenser Society and elsewhere. 
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originator of social changes? The Renaissance has been thought 
of as resulting from the ferment of ancient culture working its 
way westward from Constantinople. Burckhardt’s view has ap- 
pealed to me as being nearer the truth when he attributes it to 
a political and dynastic situation in Italy by which in the seven 
larger states and the various smaller ones, so fluid a social con- 
dition was produced that, for the first time, laymen of low birth 
might find their way by their own talents and energy to the high- 
est positions in the state. Artists and writers were among those 
most highly rewarded.’” 

Literary and artistic forms and models do not seem to me nor- 
mally to be originating forces, but only patterns of activity or, to 
change the figure, channels through which currents of life other- 
wise produced find their way. If this is true of the Renaissance 
in Italy, it is certainly also true of the Renaissance in France, 
which came nearly two hundred years later, and of the Renais- 
sance in England, which was later than that in France. Men 
must somehow have obtained their food more easily; mechanical 
discoveries and new industrial methods must have given them 
more wealth and more leisure; better opportunities must have been 
afforded the individual to rise by his own efforts under kinder 
social and political conditions. One recalls that the fall of Ant- 
werp in 1576 made London the center of European trade. 

The Renaissance in its most fundamental aspect was character- 
ized by a series of events which relieved the minds of the people 


19 Bewsher, F. W., The Reformation and the Renaissance Compared, London, 
1913; Burckhardt, J., Die Kultur der Renaissance, Basel, 1860, various later 
editions and English translation; Busch, Wilhelm, England under the Tudors, 
trans. Todd, Alice M., London, 1895; Camb. Mod. Hist., Vol. I, with biblio- 
graphies; Cartwright, Julia, Isabella D’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, 1474- 
1539, New York, 1903; Gabineau, Arthur, Count, The Renaissance, Engl. ed. 
by Levy, Oscar, New York, 1913; Lee, Sir Sidney, Great Englishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century, London, 1904, French Ren. in Engl. and various other 
works; Monnier, Phillippe, Le Quattrocento, new ed., Paris, 1912; Pater, 
Walter, The Renaissance, new ed., London, 1910; Pattison, Mark, Essays, 
Oxford, 1889, and Isaac Casaubon; Saintsbury, George, The Earlier Renais- 
sance, London, 1901; articles on the ‘‘ Fine Arts’’ in Shak. Engl., Vol. II, pp. 
1-73, with bibliographies; Smith, G. Gregory, The Transition Period, London, 
1900; Stubbs, W., Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History, 3. ed., Oxford, 1900; earlier writings of Swinburne; Symonds, J. A., 
The Renaissance in Italy, Edinburgh, 1898; Tilley, Arthur, The Dawn of the 
French Renaissance, Cambridge, 1918, which takes the place of the author’s 
Introductory Essay, 1885; Traill, H. D., Social Engl., Vol. III, with biblio- 
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of Europe from various inhibitions. Literary productions might 
be looked at and classified from this point of view, and it might 
be discovered how and why a certain force became vocal and 
operated either to increase mental courage and open new paths 
of thought, or to re-establish older forces and give strength to 
conservative tendencies. Religious literature with its Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation seems to be a typical case. In such 
a study constant note must be taken of forces which had been 
established for a generation or more and of newer foreign in- 
fluences. 

This conception changes the emphasis on almost everything it 
embraces. How enormously important, for example, becomes the 
history of social classes, the careers of individuals, the current 
opportunities for education, the breaking down of religious re- 
strictions and moral and mental inhibitions, the development of 
science, the invention of machinery, the organization of business 
and trade, the routes and methods of commerce, the migrations 
from country to country and from place to place in the same 
country.”° 


20 Much of the great mass of material has been published or used by his- 
torians and the writers of economic history. It is in the form of letters, 
state papers, public and domestic accounts, chronicles, tracts, and various con- 
temporary documents, and can be located in source-books of English history, 
in the publications of the British government and of learned societies. 
Traill’s Social England, Camb. Mod. Hist., Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., Shakes- 
peare’s England all give bibliographies. See also Humphreys, Arthur L., 
A Handbook of County Bibliography, London, 1917. Suggested outline for 
collection of materials: (a) Politics: Political theory, growth of freedom, 
influence of event, effects of organization of society, laws and courts. (b) 
Philosophy and Science: Conditions, tradition and innovation. (c) Religion: 
Influence of event, individualism and authority, aspects or phases of religious 
thought. (d) Economics: Conditions, economic theory, trade and manufacture 
including printing and bookselling, money and finance, the spread of luxury, 
state of the poor, foreign and domestic commerce. (e) Society: Classes, home 
life and filial relations, manners and customs, fashion, crime, state of culture, 
education, travel, art and art theory, literature and criticism. (f) The indi- 
vidual: Social, economic and political opportunities, freedom of thought. The 
literary manifestations of each major subject and the relations of each to 
every other one should be studied. The point of view of the whole study 
should be the breaking down or reestablishment of political, philosophic, re- 
ligious, economic, social, and individual inhibitions and the consideration of 
the degree to which there was provided an open field and a fair chance for 
industry, enterprise, and intelligence. The most fruitful and illuminating in- 
vestigation of the history of literature is that which proceeds far enough in 
the study of background to gain in some measure a contemporary point of 
view; so that the knowledge, thought and feeling of a bygone age may be 
realized and interpreted. 
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I have said nothing about language because I feel hardly com- 
petent to do so; but I realize that a new study of language from 
a social point of view would be essential, since language would be 
not only one of the chief instruments in the study, but might 
itself be the object. It has not always been realized by philologists 
that the learned and the illiterate, the nobility and the peasantry, 
speak, and have always spoken different languages, and that the 
. language of learning and literature has always been more studied 
and elevated than even the colloquial speech of the polite and the 
educated.”* 

It is also true that we have within the last thirty years a new 
psychology. Its bearing upon literary creation and appreciation 
should be more fully worked out, and, as it is worked out, it will 
affect Renaissance problems, because in their separateness, their 
clear partitions, their ascertainable ideals, they are adapted to 
study. 

Finally, there might be an extensive, intelligent and thorough 
study of the réle of fashion. I believe that the literature of the 
Renaissance would lend itself ideally to such a study. Fashion 
has to do with psychology and sociology, with classes, with econo- 
mic and political conditions, with manufacture, and, particularly, 
with commerce and the habits and routes of trade. 

If so large an undertaking as any of those above mentioned 
were to be begun, it would be necessary that those who undertake 
it should thoroughly agree and thoroughly understand the thing 
to be done and the points of view to be adhered to. Other groups 
of scholars are at work on the Renaissence, and their activities 
must be taken into consideration if we decide upon some under- 
taking. Also there must be effected an organization by means of 
which materials may pass from the hands of one scholar to those 
of others, and the duties of a general editor must be carefully 
charted. I should personally favor a large undertaking which 
would give employment to many scholars and would associate 
English and modern language and classical scholars together in 
the same tasks. : 

Immediately and practically, the committee recently appointed 
by the Central Division, with the assistance of other groups, might 


21 Many new and suggestive points of view are to be found in Wyld, H. C., 
A History of Modern Colloquial English, London, 1920. 
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select and organize projects such as those mentioned above; and, 
if it became known that such subjects were available for study, 
competent workers might be found. At any rate, information rela- 
tive to available collections of Renaissance materials in this country, 
both in original form and in rotograph, should be obtained at once; 
and, if not published, at least kept on file at some central place, 
so that those desirous of obtaining such information may write 
and find out what is most available for their needs. 
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A HANDLIST OF LATIN CLASSICAL MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


By Seymour DE RIccI 
18 rue Boissiére, Paris. 


Mediaeval Latin manuscripts are not frequently met with in the 
United States. They are, however, far more numerous than is 
generally believed, and the reason they are so little known is 
chiefly the scantiness of any printed information concerning them. 
The only American library which has printed a list of its manu- 
scripts is the library of the University of Chicago. Of the fine 
collections in the New York Public Library, at Harvard, and at 
Cornell, there do not exist satisfactory catalogues even in manu- 
script. The same applies of course to the numerous and exten- 
sive private collections, so that it is quite impossible for a scholar 
to ascertain, without endless inquiries, how many manuscripts 
of Juvenal or of Ovid are available for study in America. 

The following rough list merely contains extracts from my 
notebooks, tabulating the codices of the Latin classics which I 
had oceasion to inspect in the course of four trips to America, 
since the year 1918. 

My list does not claim to be exhaustive and I may at once 
suggest as likely to contain similar manuscripts the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, the Library of Congress (where earlier and 
later manuscripts are filed together, much to the student’s dis- 
tress), the Library of the Hispanic Society, the Library of 
Columbia University, as also several private collections which [ 
have not examined, notably the libraries of A. Chapin, of New 
York, and Dr. Terry, of Newport. 

However, as the first list of the kind to be published, I have 
hopes that it will induce students to report in these pages on 
manuscripts omitted by me.* 

May I observe that I have ventured to include, although unable 
to state their present location, a few manuscripts of which I have 
found the description in American sales catalogues of the last 
twenty years. It is to be presumed that nearly all of these are 


1 See the note by Professor Ullman, infra, p. 109. 
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still in the United States, and that their inclusion in this list may 
lead to their discovery or rather recovery. 

It would be ungrateful on my part not to thank here all the 
librarians and collectors who have generously allowed me to make 
notes from their shelves. Sufficient be it to state that in no place 
was the slightest restriction placed on my researches. 


CAESAR 


Opera. Baltimore, Md., Henry Walters collection. Vel. (XIV c.), 244 ff. 
Written in Italy. Given by a Verona Canon named Francesco Maffei, 
to the Canons regular of San Lionardo, at Verona. From the libraries 
of Joseph Barrois (No. 93) and the Earl of Ashburnham (London, 
1901, No. 90). 


CICERO 

Rhetoricorum ad Herennium Libri IV. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Lat. 37. Vel. (XV ec.) Written in Italy. Belonged in 1440 to 
Zusto Venier (at Venice?). 

—lIthaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 28. Vel. (ab. 1400), 45 ff. Wanting 
2 ff. From the library of G. Libri (London, 1859, No. 255) and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (No. 16298). 

De Oratore libri III; Partitiones Oratoriae. Tuxedo Park, N. Y., William 
M. Clearwater collection. Vel. (XV c.), 140 ff. Written in Italy. From 
the libraries of Herman C. Hoskier (London, 1908, No. 674) and Walter 
T. Wallace (New York, 1920, No. 228). Probably identical with a 
manuscript sold at Merwin-Clayton’s (New York, May 25, 1905, No. 132) 
wrongly stated to have come from the Sunderland library. 

De Oratore libri III. San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. 
Vel. (XIV c¢.), 110 ff. From the Mark P. Robinson sale (New York, 
Feb. 26, 1918, No. 116). 

De Oratore, Orator, Brutus. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 2. Vel. 
(XV c¢.), 236 ff. Written in Italy. Given by President Andrew D. 
White, who had obtained it in 1886 from Maisonneuve, of Paris. This 
manuscript was copied by Alesius Germanus from the lost manuscript of 
Johannes Lamola, according to a remarkable colophon published by Th. 
Stangl, Cicerofund Charles L. Durhams, in Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, XXXIII (1913), col. 829-832 and 860-864; cf. R. Sabbadini, 
Storia e critica di testi latini (Catania, 1914), pp. 144-145. 

Tusculanae Quaestiones. San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. 
Vel. (XV c.), 85 ff. With the arms of the Erizzo family (of Venice) 
on the title. From the libraries of William Morris (London, 1898, No. 
365) and Robert Hoe (New York, 1911, I, No. 2122). 

—Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Norton 1003. Vel. (XV c.). 
Written in Italy by Antonio Torrigiani. From the library of Firmin- 
Didot (Paris, 1883, No. 28). Obtained in 1885. 
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——Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 27. Vel. (XV c¢.), 70 ff. Imperfect 
at end. Written in Italy. 

——Sale at Anderson’s (New York, May 24, 1909, No. 281) Vel. (XV ¢.), 
129 ff. Written in Italy. 

Tusculanae Quaestiones, De Finibus, De Legibus. Walter T. Wallace sale 
(New York, 1920, No. 229). Vel. (XV c.), 204 ff. Bought from Ol- 
schki (Venice, 1894) by Edward Robinson, who gave it to Henry Poor 
(his sale, New York, Nov. 17, 1908, No. 799). 

De Finibus. Preston A. Perry sale (New York, Apr. 21, 1908, No. 269). 
Vel. (XV c¢.), 111 ff. Wanting first leaf. 


De Natura Deorwm. 8. K. Cleven (of Iowa) sale (New York, Apr. 12, 1915, 
No. 88). Vel. (late XV c.), 88 ff. Written in Italy. 

De Natura Deorum, De Diwinatione, De Offictis, De Amicitia, Paradoza, 
De Senectute, De Academicis, Timeus, Somnwm Scipionis, De 
Legibus, De Fato. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library. Vel. 
(late XV c¢.), 272 ff. Written in Italy for King Mathias Corvinus. From 
the Library of Cardinal York at Frascati. See description in T. De 
Marinis, Catal. XII (1913), No. 10. 

De Officiis. Boston, Mass., Public Library, G. 31. 84. Vel. (Nov. 5, 1440), 
78 ff. Belonged (1519-1526) to the French family de Wassernas. Given 
in 1602 by Jean de Henri, seigneur de Jenvaux, to his grandson Maxi- 
milien de Jamblins, dictus Doyon. From the libraries of Joseph Barrois 
(No. 200) and Lord Ashburnham (London, 1901, No. 130). 

— Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Sumner 69. Vel. (XV c.), 129 ff. 
Written in Italy. Bought from Ellis. 


——lIthaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 5. Pap. (XV c.). Followed by 
De Senectute, etc. Given by President Andrew D. White. 

—Sale at Anderson’s (New York, Dec. 14, 1909, No. 410). Vel. (XIV c.), 
48 ff. 

De Senectute, De Amicitia. Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Grenville Kane collection. 
Vel. (XV c.), 71 ff. Written in Italy. Contains De Senectute and De 
Amicitia. From the libraries of G. Libri (London, 1859, No. 244), Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (No. 16287) and Charles Butler (London, 1911, II, 
No. 1484). 

Paradoxa, De Senectute, De Amicitia. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 
3. Vel (XIV c.), 123 ff. Partly palimpsest. Contains: ff. 1-24, Paradoza ; 
ff. 27-73, De Senectute; ff. 76-123, De Amicitia. From the libraries of 
Count Boutourlin (Paris, 1840, II, No. 325), Monmerqué (Paris, 1851, 
No. 2788), and Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1882, No. 38). Bought in Paris 
in 1886 by Prof. G. L. Burr for President Andrew D. White. Fully 
described by George Reeves Throop, A New Manuscript of Cicero’s De 
Senectute, in Classical Philology, III (1908), pp. 285-301. 


De Amivitia, De Senectute, Paradoxa, Somnium Scipionis. Sale at Bangs’ 
(New York, Apr. 9, 1901, No. 19), resold, also at Bangs’ (Nov. 18, 1901, 
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No. 21). Vel. (XV c¢.), 118 (or 116) ff. Written in Italy. Lacking 
some ff. at the beginning. 

Epistulae Familiares, libri XVI. Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1911, I, No. 
2121, bought by Clarke.). Vel. (XV c.), 218 ff. From the Royal Aragon 
Library at Naples. From the libraries of Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1878, 
No. 5) and Ricardo Heredia (Paris, 1892, No. 2793). 


CLAUDIANUS 

Raptus Proserpinae. New York Public Library, Vel. 96, Vel. (XV c.), 34 ff. 
Written in Italy. Given in 1878 by J. J. Astor. 

De Statu Animae, libri III. Boston, Mass., Public Library, G. 31.66. Vel. 
(XI ¢.), 39 ff. Collated in 1609 by Andreas Schottus at St. Martin of 
Tournai. From the libraries of Joseph Barrois (No. 97) and Lord Ash- 
burnham (London, 1901, No. 196). 


COLUMELLA 

De Re Rustica. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library. Vel. (1469), 185 ff. 
Written by Henriettus Roffinus de Murialdo. Belonged at an early date 
to the Caretto and Sandri families. From the libraries of the Duke of 
Hamilton (London, 1889, No. 50), Charles Butler and Richard Bennett 
(No. 109). 

CORNELIUS NEPOS 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 41. Vel. (XV ¢.), 98 ff. Written 
in Italy. Imperfect. From the library of Sir Edward Dering (London, 
1858, No. 1603) and Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 14948). 


EUTROPIUS 
Boston, Mass., T. F. Richardson collection, 18 (loaned to the Boston Museum). 
Vel. (XV c.). Written in Italy. Contains Eutropius; excerpta ex Dem- 
osthene de Alexandro Magno; S. Basilii epistola ex versione L. Aretini. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 8. Pap. (XV c¢.), 135 ff. At the end, 
a formulary. Given by President Andrew D. White. 


FLORUS 
William H. Buckler (of Baltimore, Md.) sale (New York, Dec. 3, 1908, No. 
270). Vel. (XV ¢.), 200 ff. Stated to contain: Leonardus Aretinus, 
Lucws Florus, Epistolae Plutarchi. 


HORATIUS 

Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago, 27 (acc. 241962). Pap. (XV ¢.), 131 ff. 
Book plate with mottoes tria juncta in uno; at spes non fracta. 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Sumner 70. Pap. (XV ¢.). Written 
in Italy. Belonged to Leonardus Aretinus (7), Cardinal Torquemada 
(?), Juan de Aillon (?), Don Rafael Floranes Robles y Encinas, and 
Don Felipe de Soto, who gave it to the Marquis de Morante (his sale, 
Paris, 1872, No. 762). 

Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1911, I, No. 2143; bought by Walter Hill, of 
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Chicago, Ill.) Vel. (XV ¢.), 141 ff. Written in Italy. Belonged ab. 
1500 to Marcantonio Morosini. From the library of Firmin-Didot (Paris, 
1878, No. 12). 

Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1912, III, No. 2080.) Vel. (ab. 1500), 149 ff. 


JUSTINUS 
8S. K. Cleven (of Iowa) sale (New York, Apr. 12, 1915, No. 262). Vel. 
(XV c¢.), 116 ff. Written in Italy. From the library of Giannozzo Man- 
etti (+ 1459) and G. Libri (London, 1859, No. 558.) 


JUVENALIS 


Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago, 29. Vel. (1441), 98 ff. Written at 
Florence. Early owner: Weclewski Zygmunt. Obtained from Calvary. 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (1458), 82 ff. Written 
at Naples pro claro viro Jacobo Eximeno regio quaestore. Belonged about 
1800 to Don Miguel José de Olasso y Zumalave. 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lp. 15.2.4. Vel. (XV c¢.), 120 ff. 
Manutius’ arms on the fly leaf. Given to Morris H. Morgan by Daniel 
B. Fearing (Rome, 1904). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lp. 15.2.3. Vel. (1471), 96 ff. Writ- 
ten in Italy. Contains also Persius. From the libraries of Rev. Henry 
Drury (bound for him in 1821 by C. Lewis; his sale, London, 1827, No. 
2124) and Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1881, No. 8); sold at Sotheby’s (London, 
June 20, 1900, No. 72). Given to Morris H. Morgan in 1901 by Daniel 
B. Fearing. 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 40. Vel. (1462), 77 ff. Written 
at Bologna. Belonged in the XVII ¢. to Jean Bondieu, of Salins. From 
the Bibliotheca Billiana, Thorpe’s Catal., 1836, No. 735, and the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 9174). Obtained from Quaritch (Rough 
list 164, No. 104). 

Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 4. Vel. (XV c.). 

Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1911, I, No. 2147, bought by Clarke). Vel. 
(XV c¢.), 83 ff. Written by Angelus for Bernardinus. Contains also 
Persius. 

Brayton Ives sale (New York, 1891, No. 636). Vel. (XV c.), 65 ff. Written 
in Italy. From the libraries of Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1878, No. 19) and 
T. Shadford Walker (London, 1886, No. 233). 


LIVY 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University, Vel. (ab. 1480), 336 ff. (Lébri I - X).. 
Written in Italy. Brought from Palermo by Dr. Anthony Askew; bought 
at his sale (London, 1785, No. 482) by Sir William Burrell; (his sale, 
1796, No. 657) ; bought at White’s sale (1798) by Michael Wodhull and 
at Wodhull’s sale (London, 1886, No. 1570) by William Loring Andrews, 
who gave it to Yale in 1894. 
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LUCANUS 

Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago, 33. Pap. (XV ¢.), 146 ff. Obtained 
from Calvary. 

New York Public Library, Pap. (XV c.), 104 ff. Imperfect at end (con- 
tains Phars. I, 1 - IX, 170). From the library of Pope Pius VI. Given 
in 1885 by J. J. Astor. 

San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. Vel. (XIII c¢.), 72 ff. 
Contains only seven books. From the library of Charles J. Groves, (New 
York, Dee. 12, 1917, No. 298). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Sumner 71, Vel. (XV c¢.). Written 
in Italy. 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Norton 1004. Pap. (1467). From 
Thorpe’s Catal., 1836, No. 806 and the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
(No. 9012). Obtained in 1904. 


MANILIUS 
Astronomica (followed, ff. 87-110, by Serenus Sammonicus, In Morbis.) Bos- 
ton, Mass., Public Library, G. 38.46. Vel. (1461), 110 ff. Written at 
Ferrara by Peregrinus Allius. From the libraries of Cardinal Grimani, 
Pierre Pithou, the Rosny sale (Paris, 1837, No. 2426), Joseph Barrois 
(No. 343) and Lord Ashburnham (London, 1901, No. 376). 


MARTIALIS 
Epigrammata. Boston, Mass., Public Library, G. 31.82. Pap. (July 25, 1453), 
150 ff. Written in Italy. From the libraries of Joseph Barrois (No. 
496) and Lord Ashburnham (London, 1901, No. 380). ‘ 
——Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1911, I, No. 2149). Vel. (XV c.), 194 ff. 
Written in Italy for an archbishop of the Magalotti family. From the 
library of Robert 8. Turner (London, 1888, I, No. 1952). 


OVIDIUS 

Ars Amatoria, Remedium, Heroides, Amores. San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. 
Huntington collection. Vel. (XV c¢.), 203 ff. Written in Italy. Given 
by Domenico Seglia to Agostino Amadeo. From the libraries of Firmin- 
Didot (Paris, 1881, No. 7), Baron Seilliére (Paris, 1890, No. 1221) and 
Robert Hoe (New York, 1911, I, No. 2169). 

Heroides. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 18, Vel. (Aug. 15, 
1416). Written by Niccolé Ser Gerini, of Castelfranco Superiore, and 
by his pupil Bartolomeo di Lorenzo da Figlimo. From the library of 
Matteo di Giovanni Foresi da Bibbiena. 

Opera. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 42. Vel. and Pap. (XV c.), 
321 ff. Partly palimpsest. From Thorpe’s Catal., 1836, No. 929, and 
the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 9045). Obtained from Quaritch 
(Rough list 164, No. 128). 

Heroides. Dr. Leonard J. Gordon sale (New York, Apr. 26, 1905, No. 691). 
Vel. (XV c.), 84 ff. Written in Italy. 
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PERSIUS 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lp. 15.2.2. Pap. (XV ¢.). From 
Thorpe’s Catal., 1836, No. 991, and the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
(No. 9618). Given to Morris H. Morgan in 1904 by Daniel B. Fearing. 

See also under Juvenal (Harvard, Robert Hoe sale). 

PLAUTUS 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 43. Pap. (XV c.). Written in 
Italy, by Pietro Cennina. From the libraries of Lord Guildford and 
Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 6332). Described in Cochran’s Catal., 1829, 
No. 349. 

PLINY 

Historia Noturalis. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, B. 6. Vel. (XIV c.), 
146 ff. Contains Hist. Nat., III - VI. Given by President Andrew D. 
White. 

PLINY (the Younger) 

Epistolae. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV c.). Epistolae 
I-VII and IX. Obtained from Hoepli (Cat. 1893, No. 113). Cf. Dora 
Johnson, Classical Philology, VII (1912), p. 73. 

——New York, Pierpont Morgan Library. Vel. (VI ¢.), 8 ff. A. priceless 
fragment of the only early manuscript of Pliny’s Letters. From the 
library of Marchese Tacconi, Naples. Cf. E. A. Loew and Edward K. 
Rand, A Sixth Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger. 
A Study of Six Leaves of an Uncial Manuscript Preserved im the Piter- 
pont Morgan Library in New York, Carnegie Institution, 1922. 


PRISCIANUS 

Praecepta, libri XVI. San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. 
Vel. (XIV c.). From the library of the Earl of Ellesmere, Bridgewater 
House, London. 

Grammatica. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 44. Vel. (XII c.), 
213 ff. Incomplete at beginning and end. Formerly in a Benedictine 
monastery. Sold by Royez to Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 2974). Ob- 
tained from Quaritch (Rough list 164, No. 139). 

SALLUSTIUS 

Catilina, Jugurtha. San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. Vel. 

(XV ¢.), 118 ff. From the library of Henry Poor. 


—tTuxedo Park, N. Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XV c.), 133 ff. 
Written in Italy about 1470. From the library of Henry Allen. 


SENECA 


Tractatus Vari. Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago, 42. Pap. (XV «.), 
16 ff. Ff 1-7, Pseudo-Seneca de IV Virtutibus; ff. 7-12, Eiusdem de 
Remediis ; ff. 12-16, Ex epistolis Senecae. 


—Sale at Anderson’s (New York, Dec. 4, 1903, No. 399). Vel. (XV ¢.), 
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222 ff. Contains: Epistolae ad Lucilwwm, De Remediis, De IV Virtutibus, 
De VII Liberalibus Artibus, De Verborwm Copia, Declamatio ad Novatum. 
From the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

Tragoediae. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 47. Pap. (1432), 
219 ff. Written in Italy. From the libraries of Rev. Henry Drury 
(London, 1827, No. 4060), Thorpe’s Catal., 1836, No. 1153, and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (No. 9463). Obtained from Quaritch (Rough list 164, 
No. 158). 

SERENUS SAMMONICUS 

See under Manilius. 

SUETONIUS 

De Vita Caesarum. Baltimore, Md., Henry Walters collection. Vel. (XV c.), 
112 ff. Written in Italy. From the library of Brayton Ives (New York, 
1891, No. 640). 

——Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1912, II, No. 2511). Vel. (1433), 168 ff. 
Written by Milano Burro. 


——Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1912, II, No. 2512). Pap. (XV c¢.), 121 ff. 


TACITUS 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, L. 25. Vel. (XV c¢.), 116 ff. Contains 
various Greek classical treatises in Latin translations by Leonardus Are- 
tinus and Rinuccius. Contains also (ff. 32-51) Tacitus, Germania and 
(ff. 104 v-109 r) Palladius, De arte imsitionis, Ovid. Her. XXI, 1-144, 
etc. From the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 6748). Obtained 
in 1902 from Quaritch. Fully described by E. K. Rand, A Harvard 
Mamuscript of Ovid, Palladws and Tacitus, in American Journal of 
Philology, XXVI (1905), pp. 291-329. Cf. Dean P. Lockwood, De 
Rinuccio Aretino Graecarum Litterarum Interprete, in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, Vol. XXIV, p. 84. 
Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1912, II, No. 2513). Vel. (XV c.), 218 ff. Con- 
tains Annales XII-XVI and Historiae I-V. 


TERENTIUS 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (1448), 157 ff. Written 
at Naples. From Thorpe’s Catal., 1836, No. 1262, and the libraries of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 9381) and George Dunn (London, 1914, ITI, 
No. 1642). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 45. Pap. (XV c.), 192 ff. 

Robert Hoe sale (New York, 1912, II, No. 2515). Vel. (XV c.), 108 ff. From 
the library of Michael Wodhull (London, 1886, No. 2489). 


TIBULLUS 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 46. Vel. (XV ¢.), 48 ff. Written 
in Italy. From the libraries of Rev. Henry Drury (bought in 1821; his 
sale, London, 1827, No. 4294) and Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 3385). 
Purchased in 1897 (Quaritch, Rough list 164, No. 168). 
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VALERIUS MAXIMUS 

Memorabilia. San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. Vel. (late 
XIII c.), 126 ff. From the library of Charles J. Groves (New York, 
Dec. 12, 1917, No. 441). 

——Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Lat. 48. Vel. (XIV ¢.), 124 ff. 
From the libraries of the Jesuits of Agen, Marie-Frangois Duchesne 
(1778) and Sir Thomas Phillipps (No. 2714). 

—Herschel V. Jones sale (New York, Nov. 20, 1916, No. 365). Vel. 
(XV c.), 140 ff. Written in Italy. 

VEGETIUS 

De Re Militari. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 364. Vel. (XV ©¢.), 
116 ff. Belonged at an early date to the Gradenigo family. From the 
library of the Duke of Hamilton (London, 1889, No. 17). 

——Boston, Mass., Public Library, G. 38.21. Vel. (XV c¢.), 70 ff. Written 
in Italy. From the libraries of Joseph Barrois (No. 102) and Lord 
Ashburnham (London, 1901, No. 599). 

Mulomedicina. Brooklyn, N. Y., William A. White collection. Vel. (ab. 1470), 
148 ff. Written for Ferdinand I of Aragon-Naples by Hippolytus Lu- 
nensis. From the libraries of Rev. Henry Drury, P. A. Hanrott (London, 
1834, IV, No. 1451), A. Beresford Hope and Alfred Higgins (London, 
1904, No. 242). Purchased in 1905 from Quaritch. 


VERGILIUS 

San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. Vel. (XIII c¢.), 107 ff. 
Contains only Aen. IV-XII. From the library of Charles J. Groves (New 
York, Dec. 12, 1917, No. 443). 

San Gabriel, Cal., Henry E. Huntington collection. Vel. (early XV c.), 206 
ff. Written in Italy. Contains Georgica and Aeneis. From the libraries 
of William Morris (London, 1898, No. 1194) and Ross C. Winans. 

Baltimore, Md., Robert Garrett collection. Vel. (XIII c.), 124 ff. Aeneis only. 
The first three leaves are in a later (XIV c¢.) hand. Obtained from 
Quaritch (Cat. 211, 1902, No. 34). 

Baltimore, Md., Robert Garrett collection. Vel. (IX e¢.). Two leaves only, 
containing Aen. VII, 250-361. Obtained in 1897. 

Princeton, N. J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV ¢.). Written in Italy. Be- 
longed (about 1540?) to the celebrated Italian collector and art critic 
Marco Michiel. Given by Junius 8S. Morgan. 

Princeton, N. J., Princeton University. Pap. (1474). A close copy of one 
of the great Virgil codices. From the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps 

(No. 4585, bought from Payne). Given by Junius S. Morgan. 
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LATIN MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Iowa 

It is perhaps somewhat humiliating to American scholars that 
a visitor to this country, M. Seymour de Ricci, has taken the 
initiative in remedying a defect that we should have corrected 
long ago. To be sure, many of us have no doubt had the thought, 
as I have myself, of making some such collection as M. de Ricci 
has started, but it remained for him to take the first step. 
Spurred on by his example, I intend to publish addenda from 
time to time to his list of manuscripts of the Latin classies (using 
the term in the widest sense to include such late writers as are 
discussed in the histories of Latin literature by Teuffel and 
Schanz), and perhaps later to list Latin manuscripts containing 
mediaeval and Renaissance works. I am well aware of the diffi- 
culties. Readers of this note are requested to inform me of any 
libraries or individuals who possess Latin manuscripts or who 
they believe might possess some. It goes without saying that any 
detailed information will be welcome. 
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BODMER AS A LITERARY BORROWER 


By C. H. IsersHorr 
University of Iowa 

In a previous article I have dealt at some length with Bod- 
mer’s indebtedness to Milton as revealed by a somewhat critical 
examination of his Noah.’ Incidentally I there expressed the 
view that before undertaking his biblical epic, Bodmer probably 
provided himself with excerpts, not only from Milton, but also 
from the writings of others; this conclusion, which differs from 
that of Hirzel, Cholevius, Baechtold and others, I hope to justify 
in the course of the present discussion. 

In the famous literary feud between Gottsched’s Saxon coterie 
and the Swiss group, Bodmer maintained a firm stand and proved 
himself a determined fighter. The controversy was by no means 
a mere skirmish, but an important, prolonged conflict of opinions 
and ideals, and was fought out to a decisive issue, which was 
nothing less than the complete discomfiture of the erstwhile liter- 
ary leader Gottsched, who, because of his too prosaic nature, was 
prone to overemphasize reason in the matter of poetry at the 
expense of free, creative imagination. In this memorable war 
of authors in defence of their conceptions of the nature and 
principles of poetry, Bodmer’s admiration for a work of the 
imaginative type and poetic distinction of Paradise Lost stood him 
in good stead and helped to school and fortify his judgment, for, 
as Schiller says, 

Ein groszes Muster weckt Nacheiferung 

Und giebt dem Urteil héhere Gesetze. 
Thoreau, as I reeall, somewhere gives expression to a similar 
thought when he declares, ‘‘Anything that fairly excites our 
admiration expands us.’’ And, it may be added, there appears 
to be the working of a psychological law in the further fact, 
also referred to in Schiller’s lines, that one naturally imitates 
what one sincerely and habitually admires; small wonder, then, 
that when Bodmer later launched forth upon his Noah, he should 
have imitated both the Paradise Lost of Milton and the Messias 


1 Bodmer and Milton, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. XVII, 
(1918) pp. 589-601. 
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of the Miltonizing Klopstock—epies for which he had a profound 
admiration. 

Bodmer’s borrowings from Milton began long before he under- 
took or even conceived his Noah; in other words, the first influ- 
ence of Milton upon him antedates by over twenty years the 
appearance of the first cantos of Klopstock’s Messias. In the 
work Von dem Einfluse und Gebrauch der Einbildungskraft 
(1727) which he wrote in collaboration with Breitinger, we find, 
for example, a reference to a ‘‘Wald-Theater’’ which is none 
other than Milton’s ‘‘woody theatre’’ as pictured in the following 
passage in Paradise Lost: 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied; and over-head up grew 
Insuperable heighth of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A silvan scene; and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view. (IV 1. 131 ff.)2 

Franz Servaes in his Die Poetik Bodmers und Breitingers refers 
to this ‘‘Wald-Theater’’ without, however, suspecting its origin; 
nor is he aware that the illustrative passage of some twenty 
lines which he cites in this same connection is nothing more or 
less than virtually Bodmer’s translation of various borrowings 
from Paradise Lost. Other works of Bodmer, I may add, like- 
wise show Miltonian reminiscences; this fact, taken in conjunction 
with evidence presented in my previous article and with a mass 
of further testimony to be referred to below, shows us to what 
a surprising extent he was under the spell of Milton, the author 
who was to him a veritable cult—a cult which had both a poetic 
and a religious basis. 

Though indispensable for a just estimate of Milton’s influence 
on the Noah, a record of Milton-Bodmer parallels has hitherto 
been unavailable. To supply this want, it was necessary to under- 


2 These same lines, as I hope to show elsewhere, left their clear mark also 
upon a passage in the Noah. 
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take a somewhat detailed study of Bodmer’s epic with a view to 
determining the extent of his actual indebtedness to Paradise 
Lost. This I have done, and the results of my investigation have 
greatly exceeded my expectations. Indeed, it may prove some- 
what disconcerting to those European scholars who have hitherto 
confidently regarded Klopstock’s influence on the Bodmerian 
Noah as incomparably greater than Milton’s,® to learn that my 
examination of Bodmer’s borrowings from Milton has yielded a 
mass of material comprising, together with my comment, some 
three hundred manuscript pages. For a general statement of the 
nature and variety of the parallels which I have gleaned, I refer 
the reader to my article, Bodmer and Milton.* The unfailing 
influence of Milton, as I hope to show elsewhere, extends, with- 
out exception, through every one of Bodmer’s twelve cantos; 
this fact alone, I am inclined to think, justifies one in pronounc- 
ing the Noah well-nigh, if not indeed altogether, unique in the 
annals of European literature. In this connection it may not 
be amiss to state that in addition to the great influence of Para- 
dise Lost and the Messias, I have succeeded in tracing also minor 
influences of nineteen other literary works upon Bodmer’s biblical 
epic.® 

Though it is foreign to my present purpose to give a detailed 
presentation of my collected material, I feel that I ought, perhaps, 
to make one or two further summarizing statements for the pur- 
pose of giving at least a general idea of the true extent of 
Bodmer’s indebtedness to Milton, his admired English master. 
Numerically this may be done by stating that his borrowings from 
Paradise Lost involve, not dozens or scores, but literally hundreds 
of Milton’s lines, among them many of the most characteristic 
and significant. To state the case in another, perhaps more ef- 


3 Cf. supra p. 600, where I refer, e. g., to Muncker’s Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
stock. The author of the article on Bodmer in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
refers to the Noah as ‘‘a weak imitation of Klopstock’s Messias.’’ This, 
to say the least, is an inadequate and misleading characterization of the epic. 
4 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1918, pp. 589-601. 

5 Cf. in this connection C. H. Ibershoff: Dryden’s Tempest as a Source of 
Bodmer’s Noah in Modern Philology, August 1917, pp. 54-61. The influence 
of Dryden’s Tempest was by no means inconsiderable, nor was that of a 
number of other works. With regard to such sources, the expression ‘‘ minor. 
influences,’’ as used above, is therefore to be taken in a relative, not in an 
absolute, sense. 
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fective, way: if all the Miltonian passages which Bodmer utilized 
for his Noah were to be deleted from Paradise Lost, that poem 
would not only be most sadly disfigured, but would be so deplor- 
ably reduced as to leave but a mere torso of the epic which we 
know as Milton’s masterpiece. 

In my previous article, I expressed my dissent from Franz 
Muncker’s unqualified statement that Bodmer rated Klopstock 
‘hoch tber alle andern Dichter,’’® and in defence of my position 
I cited what I felt, and still feel, to be an altogether convincing 
passage from Bodmer’s own writings, not to mention the exten- 
sive gleaning of parallels to which I have referred above. At 
another time I hope to deal with further pronouncements of 
Muncker regarding Bodmer and his Noah, such for example, as 
the following: ‘‘sein Werk (war) vdéllig nach dem Muster des 
Messias gebildet ;’’ ‘‘der Einflusz, den Milton auf den Verfasser 
des Noah ausiibte, blieb recht dusserlich ;’’ ‘‘Klopstock verdrangte 
allmahlich sogar Milton aus Bodmers Geiste;’’ ‘‘ausser der Er- 
zihlung des Siindenfalls (war) nur wenig im einzelnen nach Mil- 
tons Muster gebildet;’’ and finally, as compared with Milton’s 
influence upon the Noah, he discerns an ‘‘iibermachtigen Einflusz 
Klopstocks.’’ It is interesting to compare these dicta with the 
following strikingly similar conclusions of Baechtold, ‘‘Die Form 
(i.e. of the Noah) war zunachst der Messiade nachgebildet. 

Milton diente, auch nur 4usserlich, in Einzelheiten, wie in der 
Erzahlung des Siindenfalls und in der Gestaltung der Engel als 
Vorbild.’” After what has already been set forth in this and 
my previous discussion, I shall at this time content myself with 
merely adding that in a letter to Zellweger, dated March 13, 1750, 
we have it on the authority of Bodmer’s own words—a personal 
confession, if you please—that it was his deliberate purpose to 
imitate in his epic ‘‘the spirit of Milton (and Homer)’’; more- 
over, he expressly requests elsewhere that his Noah be not com- 
pared with the Messias, giving as his reason that his own epic is 
human whereas Klopstock’s is divine. On still other points in 
the matter I take issue with Muncker and Baechtold, as I do also 


¢ Cf. the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1918, p. 600. 
7 Cf. his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in der Schweiz, p. 603. 
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with Gustav Jenny,® but a further discussion, as already stated, 
I shall defer until another occasion. 

In view of Bodmer’s really amazing literary indebtedness to 
the prose and poetry with which his wide reading had acquainted 
him, it may be desirable to quote at this point what I am inclined 
to regard as a sort of veiled, or rather unconscious, confession of 
his own practice as a writer. The words in question which seem 
to give a clue to his most extraordinary method of poetic com- 
position are the following: ‘‘Einer wiirde wenig ausrichten,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘der sich vornihme, mit poetischen Gemalden auf die 
Gemiiter anderer Leute zu wirken, falls er die Phantasie nicht 
vorher mit einem Vorrat soleher Bilder angefiillet hatte, welche, 
kunstmiassig angebracht, tiichtig sind, in der Einbildungskraft der 
HGrer und Leser einen gewissen Eindruck seinen Absichten 
gemisz zu erwecken. . . Mancher hat zwar noch einen ziemlich 
groszen Vorrat von solchen aus hundert Biichern in seine Register 
zusammengeschrieben, aber es fehlet ihm an Verstand, sie in einer 
geschickten Ordnung und in gehorigem Masze, wie es Zeit, Ort, 
Absicht und Umstinde erfordern, von neuem wieder zu verbin- 
den.’’ (Italics mine.)® In view of this and other evidence al- 
ready adduced, I find it impossible to accept Hirzel’s statement, 
‘‘Da sein (sc. Bodmers) Gedachtnis mit den Bildern und Meta- 
phern aller Poeten ausgefiillt war, boten sie sich ihm ungesucht 
von selbst dar.’”*° Nor can I subscribe to Cholevius’ position 
when he asserts, ‘‘. . . . in seinem (sc. Bodmers) Gediachtnis 
kreuzte sich eine Menge von epischen Fabeln und Historien. Aus 
diesem Chaos schépfte er nun Altes und Neues, um eine ganze 
Geschichte der Menschheit an Noahs Arche anzukniipfen.’’? How 
absolutely inconceivable that Bodmer’s memory should have faith- 
fully retained and then most accommodatingly yielded up, as 
required, such an amazing mass of diverse literary details, drawn 
from well-nigh all quarters of European literature, as we find 
disposed throughout the twelve cantos of his epic. My somewhat 


® T have in mind his Miltons Verlorenes Paradies in der deutschen Literatur 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. 

9 Betrachtungen iiber die poetischen Gemdlde der Dichter, (1741) 
pp. 3-4. 

10 Cf. Mérikofer, Die schwetzerische Lit. des 18. Jahrhunderts, p. 158. 

11 Cf. Cholevius, Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach ihren antiken Elemen- 
ten, Vol. I, p. 446. 
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critical examination of the Noah has convinced me that such an 
assumption is no longer tenable; and yet even Baechtold, when 
dealing with Bodmer and his work is content to refer to reminis- 
ceneces ‘‘von denen das Gedichtnis des Dichters geradezu strotz- 
te.’ The error of European scholars in this matter—for error 
it undoubtedly is—may be accounted for, I suppose, from the 
fact that they had not before them the definite, tangible body 
of evidence—an amazingly extensive and varied body, I wish to 
repeat—upon which I base my dissenting but positive opinion. 

In the hope that it may prove of interest, I shall here quote 
Bodmer’s own words regarding his personal attitude toward the 
question of literary borrowing. ‘‘Es ist nicht ohne Verdienst,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘einen Vers aus dem Orte, wo er gleichsam gewachsen 
war, herauszunehmen, und in einen andern Boden zu verpflanzen, 
wo er so gut als in seiner Geburtsstatt aufkoémmt.’’'* And again, 
‘Teh wollte nicht gerne, dasz in den Sachen des Witzes und Ver- 
standes das Recht des Eigentums mit dem Ernst eingefiihrt 
wiirde, wie es in den Gliicksgiitern geschehen ist. Sollte niemand 
kein Recht auf einen Gedanken oder Einfall haben, als der ihn 
zuerst in Besitz genommen hat, was fiir ein kleiner Anteil bliebe 
denen iibrig, die etwas spate in die Welt gekommen sind?’’** Thus 
our critic and borrowing poet.’® 

Detached from his own eclectic literary method, as exemplified 
in the Noah, these two expressions of opinion on the part of 
Bodmer might be regarded with considerable indifference; or 
rather, recalling the literary indebtedness, of one kind and an- 
other, of authors like Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Lessing, Wieland, Goethe and Schiller—to mention only these— 
one would willingly enough approve of Bodmer’s position; but 


12 Cf. Baechtold, Gesch. der deutschen Lit. in der Schweiz, p. 607. 

13 Quoted by Vetter in the Bodmer Denkschrift, Ziirich, 1900, p. 360. Note 
Bodmer’s implication of literal transposition — a practice to which he him- 
self was habitually addicted, as I hope to show elsewhere. 

14 Ibid., p. 315. 

15 It was quite in keeping with these avowed views when, about thirteen 
years after the appearance of his epic, Bodmer requested a friend to lend 
him a volume from his library, naively adding, by way of explanation, that 
he was curious to see how often and how closely he had imitated its author 
in the Noah. (Cf. Josephine Zehnder, Pestalozzi, p. 467.) It must be ad- 
mitted that his attitude toward literary loans was at least as frank as it was 
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viewed in the light of the really astounding array of parallels 
which I have traced in his epic, the articles of his literary creed 
must needs essume, in our eyes, an aspect of well-nigh sublime 
naiveté. Indeed, are we not at once completely disarmed? Or 
following his example and letting Milton speak for us, are not 
we too 
astonished, all resistance lost, 
All courage 

and, even like Satan’s legions, quite ready to drop our 
all too ‘‘idle weapons?’’ And yet, in justice to Bodmer we shall 
do well, I think, to remind ourselves that the attitude toward 
literary borrowing and the literary working-over of other men’s 
writings has only within a comparatively recent period under- 
gone a more or less radical change. The literary practice—lest 
this fact be  forgotten—which obtained among writers of the 
eighteenth and earlier centuries is no longer condoned; nay more, 
it is today positively frowned upon and even condemned out- 
right. For, contrary to Bodmer’s expressed hope, the idea of 
property in literary matter has, after all, irresistibly made its 
way—a change whereof our modern copyright laws are but one, 
though significant, symptom. 
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SPANISH USAGES AND CUSTOMS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AS NOTED IN — 
THE WORKS OF LOPE DE VEGA 
By F. O. REED 


University of Wisconsin 

Some French commentator on the works of Lope remarks that 
it is much easier to speak of Lope’s grandeur and beauty than it 
is to understand him. Of the many difficulties which beset the 
student of Lope and his contemporaries, not the least is that of 
understanding the allusions to everyday usages and customs. To 
read Lope without some understanding of the social and economic 
milieu in which and of which he wrote would be something like 
the attempt of a resuscitated New England colonist to read a trade 
journal devoted to the automobile. 

Although by the nature of his work Lope stands distinctly 
outside the long line of realistic literature which Spain has given 
to the world, he was too good a Spaniard not to see with his 
eyes and feel with his hands the world about him — and to him 
we owe a lasting debt for his contribution to our knowledge of 
the intimate life of Spanish society of every stratum in the seven- 
teenth century, in addition to our indebtedness to him for his 
inexhaustible and inspired pen. The present article will have 
very little to say about the broad outlines of Spanish social ideals 
of Lope’s time; very little about such commonplaces as the se- 
clusion of Spanish women; very little about the point of honor 
which motivates so many plays, or about the religious and pa- 
triotic ideals of Spanish chivalry. On the contrary, attention 
will be given to such things as the frequency of chilblains, to the 
currency of popular jokes on the father-in-law — not the mother- 
in-law—to details of attire, to the use of artificial eyes and the 
material of which they were made, to the price of salt, to the 
gossip and news of the day, and other things of ‘more concrete 
interest, gleaned from twenty or twenty-five of his four or five 
hundred extant plays — all that are left of the two thousand 
which flowed from the brain of this phenix of genius. 

The state of medical knowledge and its application was approxi- 
mately the same in Spain as elsewhere in Europe. There are, 
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however, a few allusions which will not lack interest. The physi- 
cian rode on a mule — sometimes a horse — and an indispensable 
part of his get-up was a housing for his mount long enough to 
sweep the mud of the streets (Milagros del Desprecio, II, xvi).* 

Striking is an allusion to faith eure in Milagros del Desprecio, 
I, xiii, where the servant tells his master, ‘‘With me in charge 
of your case, thou art a sick Christian who is being treated with 
faith — with thy mind in doubt, I ean do nothing.’’ 

Bleeding was performed by the barber rather than by the 
physician (Melindres de Belisa, II, i). In connection with bleed- 
ing it will be interesting to note that, as a social custom, the 
friends of the patient called and inquired concerning the suc- 
cess of the operation and brought gifts (Milagros del Desprecio, 
I, vii). 

As an example of the practice of disinfection it will be of in- 
terest to note that letters received from a contagion center were 
washed in vinegar (Perro del Hortelamo, II, v). 

Various allusions to artificial members show that certain usages 
of the present day are older than one might have thought. For 
example, artificial eyes are mentioned, made not out of glass, 
as is the custom now, but out of precious metals. We are even 
able to learn the cost—one of silver cost two silver reals (Melin- 
dres de Belisa, I, ii) ; one of gold, naturally, was more expensive, 
costing, in accord with its weight, a doubloon (La mal Casada, 
I, ii). 

An artificial hand is mentioned in Melindres de Belisa, I, xii. 
Apparently the secret of attaching it firmly had not been dis- 
covered, as it is spoken of as likely to fall off at a careless mo- 
tion of the arm. 

False teeth are frequently referred to; judging from the words 
used, they were tied in (Milagros del Desprecio, II, ix). Arti- 
ficial hair, it would seem, was applied with such skill by the fair 
sex as to defy detection (Milagros del Desprecio, III, i). 

Of frequently mentioned maladies and their treatment, it will 
be enough to mention fever and syrup (Milagros del Desprecio, 
I, xii); chilblains, which are frequently alluded to and not as 
difficult to treat (Mayor Imposible, III, xxi); and malaria and 


1 All references are to the Rivadeneira edition. 
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gout, which are said to be the only two evils to which flesh is 
heir which permit of no cure (Mayor Imposible, I, i). 

To mention two remedies of great virtue, we have iron (steel 
in Spanish), especially for young ladies who need a tonic in the 
spring (Acero de Madrid, passim.) ; and potable gold, which was 
supposed to build up the system and contribute to longevity. The 
latter was compounded by dissolving gold in Humor (aqua 
regia) to which vinegar was added, and finally brandy. After 
being distilled several times it should be set aside one month 
and taken in small doses (Dorotea, I, iv). 

As will be evident to the readers of Don Quijote the mad- 
house was a real institution in the seventeenth century. In par- 
ticular the one at Valencia was said to care for the insane with 
great cleanliness and attention (Locos de Valencia, I, i), although 
further description of the institution shows that it fell short of 
our idea of sanitation. In connection with this institution it 
will be of interest to learn that they had, once a year, a sort 
of tag day on which it was customary to visit the institution 
and make gifts to the patients, who were let out into the court, 
where they begged from the visitors (Locos de Valencia, III, 
ii). Incidentally it is mentioned that the plentiful supply of 
shackles in the institution was the bequest of a philanthropic 
old lady who left a sum of money for that express purpose. 

The information about daily life afforded by Lope’s plays is 
manifold, and the following instances are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. As the climate of Madrid is hardly cold enough to 
furnish natural ice, and as the manufacture of artificial ice had 
not been invented, it was only to be expected that refrigeration 
was a late discovery. For this purpose snow was brought in from 
the mountains and buried in wells, where it congealed and made 
a very passable ice. We learn from the Moza de Cantaro, II, vii, 
that this snow-ice was not delivered to the houses, but that it 
was one of the duties of a housemaid to get it from the place 
of distribution. Of a more primitive but quite natural method 
of refrigeration we learn from Esclava de su Galdn, I, v, that 
it was customary to hang meat out from the window bars to 
keep it cool. Ice-water was a real institution, or at least ice- 

cooled water, made by setting a copper vessel of water in a larger 
receptacle filled with snow (Dorotea I, iv). The name, cantim- 
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ploras, has reference to the process of cooling by moving the 
vessel about in the receptacle for the snow—the sound of which 
is compared to singing and weeping. 

Details on servants and slaves are rich and varied: slaves, who 
were fairly common in the establishments of the wealthy, came 
from three sources; from India proper, from the New World, 
and from the North of Africa, and ranged in price from 500 to 
1000 ducats (Esclava de su Galan, II, iv; Flores de don Juan, 
I, xiii). Not uncommon was it to brand a slave with the letter 
‘*s’? and a nail (in Spanish, s-clavo) to make escape difficult, 
although we learn from Melindres de Belisa, I, vii, that such 
treatment made them harder to sell. Recalcitrant slaves were 
treated with a collar of iron about their neck from which hung 
a heavy rod; sometimes their feet were chained together (Melin- 
dres de Belisa III, xxi). 

Sometimes the slave reached a position of great confidence and 
favor with his master: in La Esclava de su Galdn we learn of 
a father, disappointed in his son’s conduct, who buys a slave to 
take his son’s place and to whom he intends to leave his property 
(II, iv). Be is said in passing, Negro slaves were not greatly 
esteemed (Hsclava de su Galdn, II, iii), and trade in them is 
spoken of as something quite unworthy. The accomplishments 
of a good girl slave are singing, dancing, writing, reckoning, and 
preserve-making (ibid., II, iv). 

Servants are not omitted by Lope in his picture of contempor- 
ary life—a man servant (La mal Casada, I, i) receives twelve 
reals per month although he serves notice on his master that if 
the latter proposes to fall in love, the wages will have to be 
raised on account of the extra labor entailed in serving a lover. 
Lest this sum seem too small, let it not be forgotten that the 
servant never lost an opportunity to demand something extra on 
every possible occasion; such extras were commonly a pair of 
trousers (ibid.), a ring, or a gold chain. As the pinnacle of 
prosperity we learn that a woman looks forward to a household 
with a coach, four maids, two elderly duennas, and three man- 
servants (La mal Casada, I, xiv). A wealthy widower (Esclava 
de su Galdn, II, vi), on the other hand, is satisfied with a cook, 
a maid, a housekeeper and a man servant who also serves as 
coachman. As signs of wealth and independence we find men- 
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tioned a steward and a butler in Los Milagros del Desprecio, 
I, viii. As one or two duties of a servant which differ from 
those of the present day let us mention the custom by which the 
maid brings to the living-room a basin of water, a towel, and a 
pitcher for a young man to wash his hands (Por la Puente Juana, 
II, xii) ; there is no mention of soap, and the water is cold, not 
hot. The large fluted collars whose representation is familiar 
from the paintings of the time could not be put on by the wearer 
without the aid of a servant. For reasons of delicacy, however, 
even a girl slave objected to aiding in the process (Melindres de 
Belisa, I, xix). From Si no vieran las Mujeres, II, viii, we learn 
that in a ceremonious household the butler presented a letter or 
card on his knees to the lady of the house. 

The reception or living room of a Spanish lady differed some- 
what from those of modern times. The principal characteristic 
was the estrado, a part of the room, sometimes raised above the 
floor level, and sometimes surrounded by a balustrade. The floor 
was covered with oriental carpeting, and incense was burned to 
give the room an agreeable odor. To guard the proprieties four 
duennas, characterized as four old snakes, were on duty (Si no 
vieran las Mujeres, III, iv). 

On the estrado were a couch and chairs, and a favored guest 
was invited to enter and sit down in intimacy with the hostess. 
Whether one can deduce or not that the common run of chairs 
were not well upholstered, it was customary to offer cushions 
along with the chairs (Melindres de Belisa, I, ii). 

The ordinary calling refreshment was not tea or coffee, but a 
glass of water with sugar paste, which was also the proper rem- 
edy for a fainting spell (Bizarrias de Belisa, II, xi). Sugar and 
cinnamon were looked upon as delicacies (Locos de Valencia, 
I, viii). Preserves of cherry, quince, or pear are of frequent 
reference. 

Clocks are often mentioned, although we learn that country 
people have never seen one (Boba para los Otros, I, vi). The 
painted clock as a jeweler’s sign was apparently an institution 

in Lope’s time (Si no vieran las Mujeres, III, xiii). 

- The door-knocker consisted not merely of the knocker proper 
with which we are all familiar, but existed also in a form which 
was turned in order to perform its function—apparently after 
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the type of the turning doorbell which lasted until the advent 
of the electric doorbell (Premio del bien Hablar, II, ii; Bizarrias 
de Belisa, III, iv. Incidentally, we learn from the first allusion 
that the bad boy’s trick of smearing the door-pull was not un- 
known to Lope. 

As one would expect, the day of the large store had not ar- 
rived, and we have various references to street vendors (Moza 
de Céantaro, II, xvi) of ninepins, chestnuts, dolls, marmalade, 
electuaries, preserves, sugar figures, flowers, rosettes, brandy, cin- 
namon, calendars, novels, and what not. Mention may also be 
made of the Oil Pedler of Melindres de Belisa, I, ii. 

Washing was done at the river, and the girls or women stood 
barefoot in the water instead of kneeling on the bank (Por la 
Puente Juana, II, vi). We further learn that the wash girls 
amused themselves while at work with singing, dancing, and music 
(Por la Puente Juana, II, iii and iv; Moza de Cantaro, III, iii). 

The high cost of living receives scant mention—the only item 
which is spoken of with terror being salt (Moza de Cantaro, III, x). 

For artificial illumination we have the mention of lamps, 
candles, wax tapers, and, occasionally, torches. 

Of the abundant references to clothing and toilet we must con- 
tent ourselves with a few, and here, in general, with the oddities 
and details which are otherwise more difficult of understanding. 
In shoes the prevailing type for ladies of rank was the chapin, 
whose characteristic was the extremely high sole obtained by the 
application of various layers of cork. They were generally of 
other color than black except in the case of mourning, when they 
were black, as was the rest of the attire (Discreta Enamorada, 
III, iii). If anyone be interested in such minutiae as the meas- 
urements of shoe sizes, there are abundant data; five was a good 
average ladies’ size, wnile three was very small. The mention 
of fourteen as a possibility for a lady’s foot savors of hyperbole 
(Hermosura Aborrecida I, xvi). Of the maid’s slipper, the 
chinela, we need say merely that it was without a heel. The 
custom of padding the stockings is mentioned in La Moza de Can- 
taro, II, iii. These were of various colors according to Dorotea, 
II, v: pearl grey, objected to by some as being too showy; green, 
which Dorotea herself finds as both in the best taste and of the 
fastest color; white as a suitable color to make the use of cotton 
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padding unnecessary; purple, which some one objects to as mak- 
ing one look like a bishop; even gold-colored ones were obtainable. 

The skirts were broad and bright-colored, and a lady with her 
broad skirt is compared to a peacock spreading his feathers in 
La Boba para los Otros, I, xiv. In general, it was customary for 
a lady to be dressed for the day at ten in the morning (Por la 
Puente Juana, I, iv). 

Ladies curled their hair, and used, as well, such an abundance 
of false curls that they had to be supported on a frame or rest 
(Boba para los Otros, I, xiv; Moza de Céntaro, II, vii). 

Mourning then, as now, was black, but in La Moza de Céantaro, 
I, ix, there is mentioned an innovation of using short ribbons 
on the mourning toque instead of long ones. 

Cosmetics seem to have been of frequent use, and we learn 
further that it was customary to prepare them at home (Al 
Pasar del Arroyo, I, vii). Soliman had been a favorite cosmetic 
in Spain since the days of La Celestina, and was used to whiten 
the face and hide its wrinkles. It was a paste of corrosive sub- 
limate, and is objected to in Dorotea, V, ii, as ruining the com- 
plexion and eventually causing the loss of the teeth, as it well 
might. The favorite perfume used by persons of rank of both 
sexes was ambergris (Si no vieran las Mujeres, I, xi). 

As expensive minor accessories of the toilet are mentioned 
mirrors, incense, and gloves (Melindres de Belisa, II, i), on which 
a young lady is said to be able to spend as much as a young man 
on lackeys and pages. 

As a minor detail it may be mentioned in passing that the 
ordinary jewelry of the peasant and serving-maid class was a 
necklace of coral. 

The games and amusements of the seventeenth century come 
in for their share of attention. Hawking and hunting were still 
aristocratic pastimes. In this sport ladies shared, and even 
handled firearms themselves (Si no vieran las Mujeres, I, i). 
Ladies also fished—with some one along to carry the pole and bait 
the hook (Si no vieran las Mujeres, II, i). 

The popular amusement then, as now, was the bullfight, al- 
though it was held in a court-yard, and the windows overlooking 
were rented to the spectators (Dorotea V, ii). The participants 
in the sport were not always professionals, but it was a common 
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diversion for even the nobles themselves. Another popular diver- 
sion was the reed joust, where slender poles were used instead 
of spears. This latter diversion was held on nearly any occasion 
of festivity, and many attended to see the gorgeous costumes of 
the participants rather than the sport itself (Al Pasar ael Arroyo, 
I, v). In particular the reed joust was a regular part of mar- 
riage festivities; thus we see a young lady embroidering a green 
sleeve for her future husband for the happy day of their marriage 
(Esclava de su Galan, I, xii). 

The fashionable game for young men was pelota, a sort of ball- 
game, and we learn of a wealthy young man of the day (Las 
Flores de Don Juan, I, iii) who leaves an order for his shoe- 
maker to take his measure at the game where he is going in the 
afternoon. Billiards are occasionally mentioned (Esclava de su 
Galan, III, vi; Moza de Cantaro, I, x). We learn further from 
the first allusion that the table had no cover, and that the cues 
were as big as outhouses, an exaggeration, of course. 

Extremely widespread in all circles, high and low, was card 
playing and, as mentioned, always for a stake, not necessarily 
money (Moza de Cantaro, I, x). The shop of the almond-paste 
vendor where money or nougat was the stake seems to have been 
a favorite rendezvous for gamesters of lowly estate (Moza de 
Cantaro, II, xvi). Dice as well as cards were used for gaming 
even among men of rank and birth. It was quite possible then 
as now to ruin oneself by gambling, as is seen by the whole plot 
of Las Flores de Don Juan. 

An interesting custom connected with gaming was the giving of 
a certain percent of one’s winnings to any spectator who hap- 
pened to be present, especially if he had shown interest in the 
winner’s play; indeed it was so customary that the spectator 
calmly asked for it if it was not forthcoming. If we may be- 
lieve el Premio del bien Hablar, II, ii, the player, finding this 
species of beggar importunate, sometimes threw the candle-stick 
at him. The references in Lope on this point do much to clear 
up the situation in Don Quijote, II, xlix, in which the baratero, 
as he was called, was about to take by foree from the player a 
suitable amount—a passage which might easily pass for an ex- 
aggeration or for merely a hypothetical case for poor Sancho to 
try his brains on (cf. also Las Flores de Don Juan, I, vii). 
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As interesting details of gaming be it mentioned that the 
‘flush’ was known to Lope (Milagros del Desprecio, III, xi), and 
that the card known as the five of gold (five of moneys) was a 
face-card (Esclava de su Galdn, III, xi). Playing cards were 
apparently dear, and we learn from Mayor Imposible, I, iv, 
that old packs were kept to mend others with. 

As to the amount of stakes played for, we learn from Las 
Flores de don Juan that a very profligate young man was in the 
habit of playing for a doubloon a point—a practice which brought 
him speedily to bankruptcy. 

Bowls are frequently mentioned (e. g., Esclava de su Galan, 
III, vi), even golf (ibid). Chess was of course played, and 
references to it are numerous. Fencing is recommended as a de- 
sirable exercise for all in La Esclava de su Galan, III, vi, while 
hunting is spoken of as a sport suitable for kings but not for 
the ordinary run of mankind. | 

An interesting citation on dancing is afforded by Dorotea, I, 
vii: ‘‘The world is all going to the bad with this new style of 
poetry, with five strings to the guitar, with which are disappear- 
ing the more dignified instruments as well as the good old dances, 
which are being replaced by these wild dances and movements of 
the present, all to the prejudice of the modesty and decorum of 
our sex.’’ 

If it be the place here to speak of the coach, it was in Lope’s 
time an innovation which had taken Madrid by storm. Allusions 
to it abound on every hand, and Lope does not scruple to in- 
troduce it in la Estrella de Sevilla, the scene of which is laid 
in the thirteenth century, as well as in Roma abrasada, in the 
time of Nero. 

A. few allusions to legal customs and the enforcement of law 
and order will not be out of place. Dueling was not allowed, 
and was followed by prompt arrest (Milagros del Desprecio, 
I, ix). Torture was regularly used in order to extort confession, 
the most frequent form alluded to being that of the cord (Es- 
cla de su Galan, III, xxiii). The public markets were pro- 
vided with inspectors of weights and measures (Premio del bien 
Hablar, I, xii). According to La Moza de Céntaro, III, vi, par- 
don for murder before the trial was not hard to obtain, pro- 
viding the friends or family of the victim withdrew their com- 
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plaint. From Los Locos de Valencia, II, vii, we learn that pic- 
tures of a criminal were copied and circulated in various cities to 
aid in his apprehension, very much as rogues’ photographs are 
sent to police centers at the present day. From Las Flores de 
Don Juan, II, iii, we learn that the primogeniture entail could be 
sold. 

A whole subject in itself would be contemporaneous common- 
places, topics of conversation, and incidental allusions. A few 
may perhaps be mentioned. The Indiano (not an Indian, but a 
Spanish American) comes in for abundant treatment. He returns 
to Spain, rich but stingy, with his ambition to acquire a govern- 
ment office in Madrid, merely as a matter of dignity—he is not 
supposed to need the money (Moza de Cédntaro, II, iii). The 
daughter of an Indiano was supposed to have suitors in swarms 
(Premio del bien Hablar, I, i). A set of ironical instructions 
according to which the Indiano should live at Madrid will be 
found in Dorotea, II, iv. The father-in-law (not the mother-in- 
law) is the marriage bogey in Lope; to marry without one was 
as good as having a double dowry (Esclava de su Galan, III, xix; 
Premio del bien Hablar, III, i). Just as we have certain stock 
names for dogs, such as Fido, Prince, Rover, so the Spanish had 
Melampo, Roldan (Al Pasar del Arroyo, II, vi) and Taurin 
(Si no vieran las Mujeres, I, xii). If one be interested in such 
trifles, it was customary to toss dogs in a blanket at carnival 
time, or tie a bell or a guitar to their tails—a practice which 
goes our bad boy and his can one better (Premio del bien Hablar, 
II, i). Tuesday rather than Friday was the unlucky day (Al 
Pasar del Arroyo, III, iv). Tobacco is oceasionally mentioned, 
and appears in Bizarrias de Belisa, III, xi, as a mock term of 
endearment. 

The French are spoken of as crafty and deceitful (Por la 
Puente Juana, I, vi), and are thought of as always wearing spurs 
(La Boba para los Otros, Il, vi). The Germans, in addition to a 
pleasantry or two. here and there on their eating and drinking, 
are spoken of as gigantic in stature and constant in love (Las 
Bizarrias de Belisa, I, iii). Tailors used a thin piece of soap— 
not chalk—to mark cloth in their work (Si no vieran las Mujeres, 
III, vi). The well-to-do student had his fag (La Esclava de su 
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Galdn, I, xiv)—sometimes both valet and page (Melindres de 
Belisa, II, i). 

The mention of a pig had to be followed by an apology (£s- 
clava de su Galdn, I, xi), a custom at which Cervantes takes a 
sly dig in passing in Don Quijote, I, ii, ‘‘for they were pigs, 
without anyone’s pardon.’’ To put ‘‘a handle on’’ one’s name 
was to ‘‘use a pin with it’’ (Al Pasar del Arroyo, II, xviii). 

To close with a few remarks on the value of money: the real 
so frequently spoken of was not the five-cent piece of to-day but 
the ‘‘bit;’’ and the ‘‘piece-of-eight,’’ known to readers of pirate 
lore of the Spanish main, is the piece of eight reals. A pound 
of mutton cost about two-fifths of a real, a pound of beef slightly 
less, ordinary table wine, one-sixth real a quart (Dorotea V, ii). 
In spite of this low cost of living, however, a young man of 
extravagant habits finds no difficulty in spending 22,000 reals 
in a single month (Portuguesa y Dicha del Forastero, I, xii). 

In spite of the fabled wealth of Spain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the galleons pouring in floods of gold and silver, we 
hear of no millionaires as measured in terms of dollars. As an 
extremely large dower, however, we have one mentioned at the 
conclusion of El Premio del bien Hablar of one hundred thous- 
and duecats, or some two hundred thousand dollars. The sum 
most frequently mentioned as a dower is thirty thousand ducats 
(Bizarrias de Belisa, III, xii; Melindres de Belisa, I1, i; La mal 
Casada, II, i). One of twenty thousand is mentioned at the end 
of Por la Puente Juana. 

A prebend which pays five thousand ducats (ten thousand dol- 
lars) is sufficient even in the eyes of a rich father to discourage 
matrimony on the part of the son. An extremely wealthy father 
in El Premio del bien Hablar considers that he has done ample 
justice toward his eldest son in leaving him with an entailed in- 
come of ten thousand ducats. 

These scattering remarks, gleaned from one-twentieth of Lope’s 
extant plays, will give some idea of the amount and the kind of 
information that may be obtained from him, but in no way ex- 
hausts the material even in this limited number. In this author 
we have nothing short of a treasure house, an inexhaustible store 
of knowledge which will be illuminating alike to the historian, the 
economist and the student of literature. 
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WUDGA: A STUDY IN THE THEODORIC 
LEGENDS 


By HENNING LARSEN 
University of Iowa 

The following paper will attempt to throw some light on the 
character of Wudga, one of the heroes mentioned in the catalogue 
of Gothie warriors, Widsith ll. 109 ff.: 

‘Thence I wandered through all the lands of the Goths: I ever 
sought the best of comrades: that was the household of Eormenric. 
Hethea I sought and Beadeca, and the Harlungs, Emerea and 
Fridela, and East-Gotha, sage and good, the father of Unwen. 
Secea I sought and Becca, Seafola and Theodoric, Heathorie and 
Sifeca, Hlithe and Ingentheow. Eadwine I sought and Elsa, 
égelmund and Hungar and the proud company of the With- 
Myrgings. Wulfhere I sought and Wyrmhere: there full oft war 
was not slack, what time the Goths with sharp swords must defend 
their ancient seat from the people of Attila by the Vistula-wood. 
Redhere sought I and Rondhere and Giselhere, Withergield and 
Freothoric, Wudga and Hama: Not the worst of comrades were 
they, though I mention them last. Full oft from that company 
flew the spear, whistling and shrieking against the hostile folk. 
Wudga and Hama, wanderers o’er the earth, ruled there, by 


“ wounden gold, over men and women.’’! 


In this list of Gothic heroes, two names—Wudga and Hama— 
are singled out for special mention. The poet says, ‘‘Nor were 
they the worst of companions though I mention them last.’’ To 
one familiar with early Germanic idiom, it is apparent that these 
heroes are of great consequence. They are ‘‘not the worst’’ 1. e. 
they are of the best. The poet adds, ‘‘Wudga and Hama, wander- 
ing heroes,” there ruled, by wounden gold, over men and women.”’ 

Who are these heroes? What did the reference to them suggest 
to the early English hearers? The passage quoted above is obscure 
because of its brevity. The story was, undoubtedly, too familiar 
to call for detailed exposition. Wudga and Hama are listed 
among the Gothic heroes. Are they followers of Eormenric? Do 
they take part in the battles on the Vistula? The poem gives no 


1 Chambers, R. W., Widsith, p. 218. 
2 O. E. wrecoa may also be translated ‘‘exiles.’’ 
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answer. And, further, what does the poet mean by wraccan? 
Are Wudga and Hama eziles or are they wandering heroes? 
Either interpretation of the word is possible. 

From Widsith alone these questions can not be answered. Other 
Old English sources offer only two passages that are helpful, and 
of these only one mentions Wudga. 

....A better sword 

save only this, which I as well 

have kept concealed in the stone-bright case. 

I know Theodorice thought to send it 

to Widia himself, with wealth of treasure, 

of gold with that glaive, and gifts enow 

precious: — So Widia was paid his reward 

that the kinsman of Nithhad from cruel straits, 

son of Wayland, saved his lord, 

who journeyed fast from the giants’ land.* 
Wudga (or Widia), a valiant champion, receives reward for sav- 
ing his master’s, Theodoric’s, life in giant domain. He is named 
the kinsman of Nithhad and the son of Wayland. This passage 
and the Widsith passage seem to have nothing in common. 

The second passage is the well-known reference to Hama in 
Beowulf : 

**T have heard of no better hord-treasure of heroes, under Heaven, since 
Hama carried away to the bright burg the Brosinga necklace, treasure and 
jewel; he fled the cunning hate of Eormenric, and chose eternal counsel 
(death?).’’ 

Hama, the companion of Wudga, flees before the wrath of Eormen- 
ric. He plunders and carries his splendid booty to a fortified 
place. Does this explain the epithet wracca in Widsith? 

Old English sources evidently give no satisfactory explanation. 
We must, therefore, turn to other Germanic traditions, and first 
of all to the legends of Theodorie and Eormenric; for, so far, we 
have always found Wudga and Hama linked with these Gothic 
kings. 

And here our search is amply rewarded. In the original Gothic 
sources two passages from Jordanes, De Origine Actibusque Geta- 
rum, sixth century, may refer to Wudga. 


In the earliest times they [the Goths] sang of the deeds of their ancestors 
in strains of song accompanied by the cithara, chanting of Eterpamara, 


3 Waldhere B, Gummere, Oldest English Epic, p. 169. 
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Hanala, Fritigern, Vidigoja, and others whose fame among them is greatest. 
Such heroes as admiring antiquity scarce proclaims its own to be.4 

[Priscus, on an embassy from Theodosius to Attila] Crossing mighty 
rivers—namely, the Tisia, and Tibisia, and Dricca—we came to the place 
where long ago Vidigoja, bravest of the Goths, perished by the guile of the 
Sarmatians.5 


The name Vidigoja corresponds to the English Wudga.*® Vidi- 
goja fell in the wars against the Sarmatians, that is, he is a Visi- 
goth.’ If, then, he corresponds to Wudga, he must later have 
been transposed to Ostrogothic legend. Such transfer is quite 
possible; but that it actually happened we cannot prove. 

In later, non-Gothie sources we find a vast amount of material 
with innumerable conflicting details. Certain similarities, how- 
ever, justify us in classing these sources into two groups, the 
Seandinavian and North German forming one, the High German 
the other.* 

The Seandinavian sourees*® again form two groups, first, the 
Thidriks Saga (ThS), an Old Norse compendium based on German 
sourees, written ca. 1250,?° and, secondly, the Danish heroic ballads. 
The ThS contains a long, coherent and well-developed account of 
Vipga’s youth. This follows immediately upon the Wayland 
story. Examining the Wayland episode we get the following 
genealogy for Vipga: 

Sea-wife — Vileinus 


| 
Nipungr (O. E. Niphad) Wade 


(O. E. Beaduhild) — Wayland 


| 


Vipga 
ThS, Chap. 137 ff. relates: 
Vipga, age 12, not desiring to learn his father’s trade (smitheraft) asks 


* Mierow’s translation, Chap. 5. 

5 Ibid., Chap. 34. 

6 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Vol. I, p. 359. 
7 Jiriezek, Deutsche Heldensage, p. 293. 


® No North German documents have been preserved, but certain Scandinavian 
redactions are avowedly built on North German material. 


® Larsen, Henning, ‘‘ Vipga in Scandinavian Hero Legend,’’ Scand. Studies 
and Notes, 1920. 
10 Bertelsen, Pibriks Saga af Bern, p. LVI. 
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for armor that he may set out to try his prowess against Piprik of Bern. 
Velent finally consents and furnishes him with arms of his own making. First 
in importance is the sword Mimungr—one of the most famous blades of 
Germanic tradition. A coat of mail and a splendid shield are also furnished, 
and Vibga mounts the stallion Skemming, a full brother of Theodoric’s Falke 
and Hama’s Rispa. 

Vibga’s journey is full of marvelous adventures. On the way he meets 
the three Gothic heroes, Hildebrand, Hornbogi, and Heimir [O. E. Hama], 
who, after swearing Vibga friendship, serve as his guides to Theodoric’s 
court. This is the first meeting in the saga between the boon-companions 
Vibga and Heimir. But in spite of oaths of friendship, Heimir twice on the 
journey plays Vibga false; this is the beginning of the strained relationship 
between Vibga and Heimir that characterizes the Scandinavian as opposed 
to the High German sources. 

Vibga, upon his arrival at Bern, challenges Theodorie to single combat and 
defeats him, but through the intercession of Hildebrand the contest is stopped 
and Vipga pledges loyalty to Theodoric. 

Through the saga’s lengthy accounts of the deeds of Theodoriec, 
we constantly meet Vipga, always brave, heroic, and noble, sup- 
porting his master in every way, even saving his life, and rising 
to such prominence as almost to outshine Theodoriec himself. The 
many episodes can not even be enumerated here. In these same 
adventures Heimir also takes part, but not so honorably. Though 
sworn friend of Vipga, he several times betrays him, and only 
Theodorie’s intervention saves him from Vipga’s vengeance. 

But a very important change in the position of Vipga comes 
in the latter half of the Saga. By marriage he becomes the vassal 
of Eormenric. The transfer is made with the consent of Theo- 
doric. When, however, in later years, fierce strife begins between 
Eormenrie and Theodorie and the latter is driven in exile to the 
court of Attila, Vipga warns Theodoric of the impending attack 
from Eormenrie and then returns to the latter, whom he re- 
proaches bitterly. Heimir, who now also follows Eormenrie, is 
so violent in his reproaches against the king that he has to seek 
safety in flight. Heimir now lives an outlaw, harrying the land 
of Eormenric. 

Vipga plays no further part in the Saga till Theodoric, with 
the help of Attila, returns and attempts to regain his kingdom. 
Vipga leads the wing of Eormenric’s army opposed to the Huns. 
He slays the sons of Attila, and is then attacked by Thether, the 
young brother of Theodoric. Vipga is foreed to slay Thether in 
self-defense. Theodoric, enraged by the news, seeks out Vipga to 
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gain revenge. For the first time we see Vipga afraid. Unable to 
face the fierce wrath of Theodoric, he turns his horse in flight 
and escapes by riding into the waters of the Mosula. 

A late Swedish version of the saga reports that Vipga is re- 
ceived in the Mosle by his ‘‘father’s father’s mother,’’ who bears 
him into Sealand. Here Theodorie later discovers him and, after 
stealing the sword Mimung, slays him. Theodoric himself is 
mortally wounded. 

The Danish ballads, based on material similar to that found in 
the ThS, deal only with the early life of Theodoric, prior to the 
fusion with the Eormenrie legends. They offer numerous minor 
divergencies in the Vipga story. In the ballads, even more than 
in the ThS, Vipga [or Vidrik] is extolled at the expense of his 
master. His German origin is almost lost sight of; in fact, in one 
ballad, Kong Diderik og Holger Danske," where Diederik has be- 
come the exponent of Germanism and Holger represents Danish 
nationalism, Vipga is found among the followers of the latter. 

The second group of sources, the High German epics, give a 
totally different interpretation of the character of Wudga, though 
many of the details of the legends are parallel to those of the 
Seandinavian sources. These songs are even farther than the 
ThS from the gaunt but powerful old Germanic songs. They do, 
nevertheless, throw light on the early traditions, and they give 
conclusive evidence of the lasting popularity of Wudga. 

The principal Middle High German poems that add to our 
knowledge of Wudga (or Witege as he is now ealled) fall into 
two groups, the mythie-heroic and the historic. To the first be- 
long the following: Biterolf and Dietleip, a 13th century Austrian 
poem, probably composed in Steiermark;?* Der Rosengarten zu 
Worms, a mid-13th century poem preserved in three distinct ver- 
sions, A, D, and F, of which A and F are Austro-Bavarian and 
D Alemannic;'* Laurin, or Der Kleine Rosengarten, mid-13th 
century Bavarian ;* Das Eckenlied, late 13th century Alemannic ;** 


11 Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, Vol. I, No. 17. 
12 Janicke, Deutsches Heldenbuch, Vol. I, pp. XXII, XXVIII. 
13 Holz, Geschichte des Rosengarten zu Worms, and Boer, ‘‘Die Dichtungen 


on _ Kampfe im Rosengarten’’, Ark. f. n. f., Vol. XX, pp. 103 ff. and 


14 Paul, Grundriss, Vol. III, p. 639. 
15 Zupitza, DHB, Vol. V, p. XL; Paul, Grundr. Vol. III, p. 640. 
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and Virginal, late 13th century.?® To the second group—historic— 
belong three important poems: Alpharts Tod, preserved in one 
15th century manuscript, but probably dating from ea. 1250;?7 
Dietrichs Flucht, 13th or 14th century Austrian;?* Die Raben- 
schlacht, probably by the same author as Dietrichs Flucht. All 
these poems deal with legends of the Gothic kings Eormenriec and 
Theodoric. Witege figures as the follower sometimes of the one, 
sometimes of the other. Several incidental references in other 
poems, as the Niebelungenlied, Willehalm, and Meier Helmbrecht, 
bear further evidence of Witege’s wide popularity. 

The first group, the mythic-heroic, recounts a long array of con- 
tests with giants and dwarfs. At times Witege goes forth alone, 
at other times with Heime. Little distinction is made between 
them. Both are fierce, cruel warriors, feared but not loved. An 
under-current of blame and suspicion prepares us for the character- 
ization as faithless warriors found in the second group—the 
historie. 

In this latter group (Austrian), Witege and Heime are typical 
examples of treachery and villainy—unfaithful to their old master 
Theodoric—false in all their warfare. To Witege is regularly 
given the epithet ‘‘der ungetriuwe.’’ 

Alpharts Tod best represents this group. A few lines from the 
beginning of the poem give the keynote of the whole: 

Terre Daz kan ich sagen 

was grozer ungetriuwe an dem Berner wart erhaben 
Witege unde Heime die brachen Gotes recht 

die beiden hergesellen. 

The main episode of the poem is the encounter between Diet- 
rich’s scout, Alphart, and Eormenrie’s two followers, Witege and 
Heime. Alphart is finally overcome, but not till Witege treacher- 
ously attacks him in the back while Heime engages him in front. 
The poet constantly emphasizes Witege’s baseness. 

Dietrichs Flucht and Die Rabenschlacht deal with the exile and 
return of Dietrich. The episodes parallel those of the Ths, but, 
unlike ThS, DF and DR continually stress Witege’s faithlessness. 
The striking difference in the presentation of Wudga’s character 


16 Ibid. 
17 Martin, DHB, Vol. Il, p. XXX. 
18 Martin, DHB, Vol. II, p. LI; W. Grimm, Die Deutsche Heldensage, p. 156. 
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in the two groups of continental sources presents an interesting 
problem in the study of the development of the legends. The 
Seandinavian group consciously defends him in all places where 
his character is in question. The ballads, in fact, have gone a 
step further. They have entirely eliminated all the episodes in 
which he appears as ‘‘der ungetriuwe.’’ The South German 
poems, though they all concede Wudga’s bravery, stress his faith- 
lessness. In fact, Alpharts Tod has this trait of Wudga’s as a 
central motif. 

The English sources of information are too brief to permit any 
final statement concerning their conception of Wudga’s person- 
ality. They seem, however, to fall in with the Scandinavian 
sources. Waldhere certainly implies nothing against Wudga; and 
Widsith has nothing reprehensive except what can be drawn from 
the term wrecca. 

What is then the original position of Wudga in heroic tradition ? 
Can we trace the development that finally has given us the two 
divergent views of his character? I believe that to a certain ex- 
tent we can. 

The investigators who have treated Gothic legend have presented 
numerous schemes of reconstruction—all, however, colored by 
specific theories concerning Theodorie and Eormenric. None have, 
I believe, approached the subject with the main object of deter- 
mining Wudga’s place in tradition. If for a moment, however, 
we subordinate the two main figures of Gothic legend, we may 
reach better results than our predecessors. 

W. Grimm, one of the earliest students of these legends, denies 
the Gothic origin of Wudga. He considers him a Northern hero 
who has been incorporated into the Theodorie cycle, and with 
Theodoric has later been joined to the Eormenric cycle. Miiller, 
Miillenhoff, Heinzel, and more recently Jiriezek, consider Wudga 
identical with Vidigoja, early associated with Eormenrie, and later 
with Theodoric. More recently R. C. Boer has denied the Gothie 
origin of Wudga, and has denied that the Widsith passage places 
Wudga in the array of Gothie heroes. He claims that Wudga, 
the giant-killer, of Waldhere, ThS, the Danish ballads, and Der 
Rosengarten represents the original hero. 

Our starting point must be the Widsith passage. To me it seems 
merely quibbling to deny that Wudga here is considered a follower 
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of Eormenric. Our next source is Waldhere. Again evidence is 
in favor of classing Wudga as a Goth, for he is closely associated 
with Theodoric. Here, however, his descent from Wayland links 
him at a very early date with a well established North German 
eycle. 

We have then at an early date Wudga figuring in North German 
versions of Gothic tradition, for Widsith also must be based on 
North German material. He is associated with both Eormenric 
and Theodoric, though the cycles dealing with these heroes are 
not yet fused. In all later traditions of the two Gothie kings 
Wudga is known; and in most he plays an important role. There- 
fore, if all later sources establish the relationship between Wudga 
and both the kings, there is no reason for explaining away the 
evidence of the earlier sources that affirm the same relationship. 

Wudga plays, then, an important role in the two main Gothic 
eyeles before their fusion. Later tradition made Eormenrie and 
Theodorie bitter opponents—Eormenric the great epic type of the 
base and cruel ruler, Theodoric the exponent of faithfulness and 
justice. Then came the difficult task of explaining Wudga’s ap- 
pearance in the forces of both kings. The conscious and bungling 
efforts of the poets are evident. All sources agree on the change 
of his allegiance from Theodoric to Eormenric. But the hero who 
leaves the honorable Theodorie to serve the base EKormenrie can 
hardly eseape censure. Here we have, in all probability, the real 
beginning of his career as ‘‘der ungetriuwe.’’ The Northern sources 
and the Rosengarten evidently strive to preserve Wudga’s honor; 
the other sources have found in the episode a chance to develop 
his baseness. The two groups of sources have diverged farther 
and farther. 

If, then, Wudga has independently entered both Gothie cycles 
and later undergone special development as a result of the fusion 
of these, the next question that presents itself is that of his origin. 
There are two possibilities: Either he is the Vidigoja of Gothic 
tradition or he is a hero of northern origin incorporated into 
Gothie legends during their development in North Germany. For 
the former speak, first, the identity of name, and, second- 
ly. the facet that Wudga always is connected with the Gothic heroes. 
For the latter speak his association with Wayland, and the 
fact that all later sources class him as a foreign champion at 
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Theodorie’s court. The term wrecca of Widsith is strong corrob- 
orative evidence. 

A glance at the general movement of Gothic legend toward the 
North may be helpful. First, an early influx of Eormenric legends 
reached the North in time to be incoroporated into the Eddas. 
The grimness of Eormenric is stressed—cf. Hampismdl and 
Guprunarhvot—but his treachery toward Theodoric is unknown. 
Wudga is not mentioned. A second movement of Gothic legend, 
with Theodoric as the central figure, begins after the expulsion of 
the Goths from Italy in the sixth century. The remnants of the 
Goths, with their Alemannic allies, migrated to the territory north 
of Lake Constance. Here the past glories of the nation were de- 
veloped in song. And from here the legends gradually spread 
toward the North and eventually reached England. Another 
movement of legend went from Alemannic territory into Bavaria 
and Austria, where Theodoric became a prime favorite. But we 
have no conclusive evidence that Wudga figured in this group. 

We have one more clue to follow. Wudga is by Waldhere, and 
all later sources, called the son of Wayland. The Wayland stories 
are among the earliest Germanic legernus, and they are of North 
German origin.’® If, then, Wudga appears in the early Wayland 
legends, we have clear evidence against his Gothic origin. But 
again we are foiled. Neither the first mention of Wayland in 
English sources—that in Deor’s Lament—nor the first in Sean- 
dinavian sources—Volundarkvipa—mentions Wudga. These sources 
have as a principal motive the violation of Beaduhild—Nithhad’s 
daughter—by Wayland as vengeance for Nithhad’s treachery. 
The son is not named; and the origin would ill suit an epic hero 
of Wudga’s importance. The development that makes Wudga Way- 
land’s son must, therefore, have come after the real significance 
of Wayland’s and Beaduhild’s relations are partly forgotten. 

We have, therefore, no conclusive proof of Wudga’s origin. The 
meagre evidence available, however, suggests that he is a North- 
ern hero drawn into the other legends through the great cyclic ten- 
dency that dominates the last centuries of Germanic epic develop- 


ment. 


19 Maurus, Die Wielandssage. 
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«ts PROLOGUE FOR VOLTAIRE’S ARTEMIRE 


By Gustave L. vAN ROOSBROECK 
University of Minnesota 

After the failure of his tragedy Artémire, Voltaire withdrew 
the play and never allowed it to be printed, so that it is known 
only through a few fragments gathered by his editors.1. For the 
, st time the play confronted a hostile audience on February 14 
or 15, 1720. Voltaire showed deference for public opinion, made 
some hasty changes in the criticized parts, and persuaded the 
actors—or, as he claims, allowed himself to be persuaded—to 
make with it one more bid for success, on the 23rd of February, 
1720. For eight evenings, until March 8, the play was staged 
under favorable conditions, but the initial verdict of the publie 
was not changed, and it finally disappeared amidst complete in- 
difference. 

This failure, of course, kept the wits of the time busy, the more 
because the phenomenal success of Voltaire’s @dipe had aroused 
the highest expectations. When the changed Artémire was per- 
formed on February 23, a manuscript Prologue was circulated, 
making merry with its lack of theatrical effectiveness. It seems 
to be a kind of parody of the first scene (Act I) of Artémire, 
in which she complains of her sufferings as the spouse of the 
cruel and suspicious Cassandre.* This Prologue d’ Artémire has 
never been printed, and Voltaire’s editors and bibliographers have 
neglected it,? although a manuscript copy is mentioned in the 
Catalogue Soleinne.t I reproduce here the short scene, with iden- 
tification of some obscure allusions to contemporary celebrities and 
situations. The text is based on an eighteenth century manu- 
seript in my possession, Receuil de plusieurs Piesse (sic). This 


1 Guvres de Voltaire, Ed. Moland, Vol. II, pp. 121-153. 

2 This Prologue is entirely different from the parody Artémire by Dominique 
played on March 10, 1720. Cf. Les Parodies du nouveau Thédtre Italien, 1733, 
Vou 

3 (uvres de Volt.—Ed. Moland, Vol. II; Bengesco, Bibliographie de Voltaire, 
Vol. I; Desnoiresterres, G., Voltaire et la société au XVIIIe siécle, Vol. I, 
pp. 183 et seq.; Quérard, ‘‘Ecrits relatifs aux ouvrages et & la personne de 
Voltaire,’? La France littéraire, Vol. X, p. 363. 

* Bibliothéque dramatique de M. de Soleinne, Catalogue by the Bibliophile 
Jacob, Vol. V, p. 450. 
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MS. contains 604 pages and can be dated about the end of 1734, 
since all the contemporary events alluded to in the poems and 
the satires, as well as the date of composition of the published 
poetry of the Receuil, are previous to that date. 


Receuil de plusieurs Piesse, pp. 1-6: 


Prologue d’Artémire, Tragédie representée pour la premiére fois le 14 fé- 
vrier 1720, et remise au théatre le 23 du méme mois. 


Artémire: 
N’ allons pas plus avant; demeurons, ma Céphise; 
J’ai peine a revenir de ma premiére crise; 
Mes yeux sont éblouis du jour que je revois, 
Et mes genoux tremblants se dérobent sous moi. 
Hélas! 


Céphise.5 
Sifflet bruyant que nos pleurs vous apaisent! 


Artémire. 
Que ces situations, que ces crimes me pésent. 
O retour trop douteux, O rigoureuses lois, 
On me veut voir tomber pour la seconde fois. 
Tout m/’afflige, me nuit, et conspire & me nuire. 
Céphise. 
Comme on voit tous ses voeux 1’un l’autre se détruire! 
Vous méme chérissant des ordres si flatteurs,® 
Tantot & vous reprendre excitiez les acteurs; 
Vous méme rappelant votre force premiére, 
Vous briliez, disiez-vous, de revoir la lumiére. 
Vous la voyez, Madame, et préte & vous cacher, 
Vous haissez le jour que vous veniez chercher. 


Artémire. 


Arbitre souverain des succés du théatre, 

Toi qui fus de ma soeur partisan idolatre ;7 

Fier et cruel auteur du trouble ot tu me vois; 
Parterre! Tu m’entends pour la derniére fois. 


Céphise. 
Quoi! Ne perdrez-vous pas cette cruelle envie, 
5 Céphise is the Confidente of Artémire in Voltaire’s play. 


6 The mother of the Régent had expressed the desire that the play should 
be staged again, with some changes, after the failure of the first performance. 
Cf. Desnoiresterres, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 186. 


7 Refers to Gdipe, played November 18, 1718. 
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Vous verrai-je toujours renoncant & la vie,§ 
Vous méme vous plongeant dans le fleuve d’oubli! 


Artémire. 
Dieux! Que ne suis-je encore enfermée & Sully! 
Quand pourrai-je, arrachée & la mélancolie, 
A 1’Ho6tel de Bourgogne aller trouver Thalie!1°¢ 
Céphise. 
Quoi! Madame... 
Artémire. 
Insensée! Ol suis-je? Qu’ai-je dit? 
OU laissai-je égarer mes voeux et mon esprit? 
Le bruit des siffements m’en a ravi l’usage, 
Céphise, la rougeur m’en couvre le visage! 
Je te laisse trop voir mes honteuses douleurs, 
Et mes yeux, malgré moi, se remplissent de pleurs. 
Céphise. 
Ah! 8’il vous faut rougir, rougissez de la honte 
Dont vous allez couvrir une éclipse si prompte. 
Hylus, malgré son froid, prolongea plus son sort,11 
Polidore tombé, veut survivre @ la mort,12 
Ce Polidore.... 


Artémire. 
Ah! Dieux! 
Céphise. 
Ce reproche vous touche? 


Artémire. 


Malheureuse! Quel nom a sorti de ta bouche? 
Il me rappelle, hélas! un songe plein d’horreur, 
Dont le simple récit va te fendre le coeur. 


8 Refers to the withdrawal of Artémire, after the first performance of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1720. 

® The Chateau de Sully where Voltaire wrote Artémire. 

10 Refers to the parody Artémire by Dominique, played at the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne, on March 10, 1720. The author of the Prologue could easily know by 
February 23, that the Thédtre Italien was going to stage this mock imitation. 
11 Hylus is the hero of the tragedy Les Héraclides by A. Danchet. The play 
was known, at first, under the name of Hylus. It was staged for the first 
dime on December 29, 1719, and, until January 15, 1720, was represented 
eight times. Cf. Fréres Parfaict, Histoire du Th. Frang., Vol. XV, p. 358. 
12 Polidore, a tragédie lyrique, in five acts, by Laserre (pseud. of the Abbé 
Pellegrin), music of Batistin Stuck, played on February 15, 1720. The play 
was @ transformation of a tragedy by the Abbé Pellegrin, also called Polidore 
(played 1705). 
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Je croyais que Ribou. . .13 Dieux! J’en frémis encore, 
Chez lui m’avait placée auprés de Polidore, 

Polidore, ce fils de deux auteurs abjects,1¢ 

Du pauvre Pellegrin il avait tous les traits.15 

Son teint morne ou loge la famine, 

Marquait qu’il dinait peu, (si toutesfois il dine) ; 

Tl n’avait point quitté ses vétement crasseux; 

Sa perruque était rousse, et son manteau poudreux; 
Sa culotte attachée avec une ficelle, 

Laissait voir par cent trous, une cuisse plus noire qu’elle, 
Tl n’était point chaussé des Cothurnes altiers, 

A peine, ma Céphise, avait-il des souliers. 

Ne pouvant endurer un pareil voisinage,1¢ 

En fille d’Arouet je lui tins ce langage: 

Retire toi, coquin, va pourrir loin d’ici; 

Tl ne t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsi. 

Va, cours trouver Danchet.17 D’une arrogance extréme 
Ce bouquin me répond: Va le trouver toi méme; 

Nous sommes tous égaux au fond du magasin; 
Je suis sur mon fumier comme toi sur le tien. 


Céphise. 
La nuit, comme le jour, Madame, a ses mensognes, 
Je vous croyais ]’esprit bien au dessus des songes, 


18 Pierre Ribou, Parisian bookseller, published several plays by Pellegrin; 
among which the one this Prologue refers to, Polidore, trag. lyrique. 


14 This expression aims at the name Laserre, who was supposed to be the 
author of Polidore, the tragédie lyrique, although the play was based on the 
tragedy of that name by Pellegrin. The two authors mentioned may also 
be Pellegrin and Batistin Stuck, the composer of the music. 
15 Simon Joseph Pellegrin, 1663-1745. 
16 This part of the Prologue is a parody of a poem by Pierre Patris, written 
on October 5, 1671, a day before his death. I quote it according to a seven- 
teenth century manuscript, Receutl de plusieurs Piéces tant en vers hérosques, 
burlesques et satyriques, qu’ en proses (sic), belonging to the Library of the 
University of Minnesota (Z 840.1—R24). 
Tous sont égaux & la Mort. 

Je songeois cette nuit que du mal consumé, 

Coste & coste d’un pauvre on m’avoit inhumé, 

Et que n’en pouvant pas souffrir le voisinage, 

En Mort de qualité, je luy tins ce langage: 

Retire toy, coquin, va pourrir loin d’icy! 

Il ne t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsy! 

Coquin, ce me dit-il, d’une arrogance extresme, 

Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs! Coquin toy mesme; 

Iey tous sont égaux, je ne te dois plus rien, 

Je suis sur mon fumier comme toy sur le tien. (fol. 201) 


17 Antoine Danchet, dramatist. 1671-1748. 
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Qu’est un songe, en effet, qu’une erreur de 1’esprit 
Que transporte la joie, ou que la crainte aigrit? 
Avangons, Mannoury n’a pas perdu la vie,18 

Sa présence en ces lieux vaut une apologie. 

Je le vois au parterre, Voltaire 1’y a mis. 


Artémire. 


Lui-méme, il est en butte aux sifflets ennemis. 

Ses plaidoyers qu’il vante, en sont-ils plus célébres? 

Ses éloges pour moi sont des discours funébres. 
Céphise. 


C’est trop tarder. Collin qui vient de s’avancer,19 
A fait signe du doigt que 1’on va commencer. 


18 Louis Mannory (1696-1777), lawyer and author. For many years he was 
a friend of Voltaire, with whom he studied under Father Porée. In 1719 he 
published Apologie de la nouvelle tragédie d’ Gidipe (by Voltaire). For this 
reason he is supposed here to be preparing another Apology, for Artémire. 
Later Mannory became an enemy of Voltaire, took the side of Travenol 
against the poet, and is said to be one of the compilers of the Voltairiana ou 
Eloges amphigouriques de Fr. Marie Arouet (1748). He published also his 
Observations judicieuses sur la Sémiramis (1749). See Nisard, Les Ennemis 
de Voltaire.—Voltaire, Correspondence. 

19 Francois Collin de Blamont (1690-1760), composer and superintendent of 
the King’s music. He gave a sign to the orchestra to begin the music played 
before a performance. Cf. Fétis, ‘‘Biographie des Musiciens’’, La Porte, 
Dict. Dramatique, ete. 


ST. AMBROSE AND CICERO 


By Roy J. DEFERRARI 
Catholic University of America 


Among the great admirers of Cicero was St. Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan from 374 to 397. In the beginning of his De officiis 
ministrorum, he indicates openly his indebtedness to Cicero’s 
work, De officiis, describing the purpose of his book thus, sicut 
Tullius ad erudiendum filium, ita ego quoque ad vos informandos 
filios; and the many parallels in ideas and phraseology which ex- 
ist between the two have already been noticed many times. 

Points of contact are also evident between St. Ambrose’s sermon 
preached at the funeral of Satyrus, his beloved brother and in- 
timate companion, and a letter of Cicero while in exile to his 
brother Quintus (Q. Fr. I, 3). St. Ambrose seems, probably un- 
consciously, to lament his brother’s death in much the same man- 
ner that Cicero bewailed his plight of exile. 

A general similarity of style is evident all the way through, 
and besides many passages contain similar ideas and a slight sim- 
ilarity of vocabulary. For example, 


Ambrose 15: Ego te superstitem optabam, tu me superstitem dimisti. 
. . - Quid agam, mei successor haeredis? quid agam, meae vitae superstes? 
quid agam exsors huius, quod capio luminis?. . . Aut fortasse securus 
meriti tui, quas solas superstites habeo lacrymas, non requiris. 

Cicero 3: Atque utinam me mortuum prius vidisses aut audisses! 
utinam te non solum vitae, sed etiam dignitatis meae superstitem reli- _ 
quissem ! 


Also, 
Ambrose 8: qui pio semper sollicitus affectu latus meum tuo latere 
sapiebas caritate, ut frater: cura, ut pater: sollicitudine, ut senior: 
reverentia, ut iunior. 
Cicero 3: Cum enim te desidero, fratrem solum desidero? Ego vero 
suavitate aequalem, obsequio filium, consilio parentem. 


The following parallel passages are almost identical. 
Ambrose 21: Quid enim mihi umquam iucundum, quod non esset ex 
te profectum? . . . An ego possum aut non cogitare de te, aut umquam 
sine lacrymis cogitare? 
Cicero 3: An ego possum aut non cogitare aliquando de te aut um- 
quam sine lacrimis cogitare? . . . Quid mihi sine te umquam aut tibi 
sine me iucundum fuit? 
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“MUMMY” IN SHAKESPEARE 
By A. H. R. 


University of Missouri 


‘‘Mummy’’ is mentioned three times by Shakespeare: Othello, 
III, iv, 75-76; Macbeth, IV, i, 23; and Merry Wives, III, v, 19.2 
Vartworum and other notes? on these passages are somewhat in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory. 

The first passage is from the lines in which Othello tells Des- 
demona how the fatal handkerchief was made: 

And it was dy’d in mummy which the skilful 

Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts. 
The Variorum quotes Steevens: ‘‘The balsamic liquor running from 
mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptic virtues. 
This fanciful medicine still holds a place in the principal shops 
where drugs are sold.’’ Dyce calls mummy ‘‘a preparation for 
magical purposes, made from dead bodies,’’ and properly remarks 
on the irrelevancy of Steevens’ note. Furness doubts any refer- 
ence to Egyptian mummies. He refers, also, to the passage from 
Hill’s Materia Medica, quoted by Johnson in his Dictionary, and 
to Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ete., 1677. According to Herbert, 
mummy is ‘‘a moist, redolent gum .... sovereign against 
poisons. ”’ 

The second passage, Macbeth, IV, i, 23, ‘‘ Witches’ mummy,’’ 
is from the cauldron scene. In the (revised) Variorum note on 
this passage the excerpt from Hill’s Maieria Medica is given: 
‘‘We have two substances for medicinal use under the name of 
mummy: one is the dried flesh of human bodies embalmed with 
myrrh and spice; the other is the liquor running from such 
mummies when newly prepared, or when affected by great heat. 

.”’ Professor Manly says: ‘‘Mummy is properly a sort of 
semi-fluid gum that oozes from an embalmed body when heat is 
applied; it was much used as a medicine in Shakspere’s time, 
though often spoken of as disgusting.’’ Mr. Verity quotes 
Schmidt; Schmidt appears simply to have adopted the language 


1 Oxford edn. 
2 In scholarly editions such as those by Herford, Verity, Manly, and others. 
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of Dyce, as quoted above; Dyce, in turn, appears to have based 
his statement on the passage in Othello, rather than on any auth- 
ority. The New Hudson Macbeth, possibly following Steevens, 
correctly states that ‘‘Mummy was much used as a medicine,”’ 
and then adds, ‘‘a witch’s, of course, had evil magic in it.’’ | 
The meaning of ‘‘mummy”’ in the third passage is obvious. 

In Merry Wives, III, v, 9-19, Falstaff says: 

Tho rogues slighted me into the river. . . I had been drowned 

. . @ death that I abhor, for the water swells a man... 
I should have been a mountain of mummy. 


Schmidt, giving this reference, has: ‘‘a careass.’’? The N. E. D., 
citing this passage for illustration, and evidently drawing its 
definition from it, says: ‘‘Used jocularly for: Dead flesh; body 
in which life is extinct.’’ 

Light is thrown on these passages by Pharmacopoeia Londin- 
ensis. Or, the New London Dispensatory, by William Salmon, 
Professor of Physick, London, 1691, Fourth Edition.* On 
pages 194-195 there is the following: 

Mummy is five-fold: 1. Factitious Pissasphaltwm, made of Bitumen 
and Pitch. 2. Flesh of a Carcase dried by the Sun, in the Country of 
the Hammonians between Cyrene and Alexandria, being Passengers 
buried in the Quick-sands. 3. Agyptian, a Liquor sweating from Car- 
casses embalmed with Pissasphaltwm. 4. Arabian, a Liquor which 
sweats from Carcases embalmed with Myrrh, Aloes, and Balsam. 5. 
Artificial, which is Modern. Of all which the two last ‘are the best, 
but the Arabian is scarcely to be got; the second and third sorts are 
sold for it: the Artificial is thus made. 

22. Mumia Artificialis, Artificial or Modern Mummy, according 
to Crollius. 

Take the Carcase of a young man (some say red hair’d) not 
dying of a Disease, but killed; let st lie 24 hours in clear water in 
the Air; cut the flesh in pieces, to which add Powder of Myrrh, and 
a little Aloes: imbibe it 24 hours in the Spirit Wine and Turpentine, 
take it out, hang it up twelve hours; imbibe it again 24 hours in fresh 
spirit, then hang up the pieces in a dry air, and a shadowy place, so 
will they dry, and not stink. 


8 I do not know the date of the first edition. Revisions on such a matter 
as that in hand would almost certainly be minor; and the account given may 
fairly be assumed to represent information current in Shakespeare’s own 
time. Brit. Mus. Cat. lists an edn. of year 1678. Cong. Libr. Cat. gives 
Salmon’s dates as 1644-1713. 
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24. Elixir Mumiae, Elixir of Mummy: 

R/ Artificial Mummy out small, to which put spirit of 
Turpentine, putrifie it forty days in a Vessel close luted; strain it, and 
put it into a Bladder with 8. V. digest, and in an Alembick im sand 
draw off the Quintessence with the spirit, which separate; the Feces 
reverberate, and sublime to a salt, which unite with the separated Quin- 
tessence by circulation: then digest this Quintessence with Treacle and 
Musk to an Eliair. 


25. Balsamum Mumiae, Balsam of Mummy. 

R/ Artificial Mummy cut small, digest it forty days with 
Oyl Olive in a luted vessel: put it in a glass Body, and in B. M. let the 
foetid scent exhale, till the Mummy is dissolved, digest it twenty days 
or more with 8. V. which separate, and you have a sweet-scented red 
Oyl. This Oyl is exalted by degestion with 8. V. and drawing it off four 
or five times. Where note, that Quercetan uses fresh flesh instead of 
Artificial Mummy... 


26. Aqua Divina, Divine Water. Take the whole carcase of a 
man violently killed, with the Intrails, cut it in pieces, and mix them; 
distil it from a Retort twice or thrice. 

It is reputed to have a Magnetick power. . . 

The conelusions are fairly obvious. Mummy is not, as Professor 
Manly says, ‘‘properly’’ a sort of semi-fluid gum that oozes from 
an embalmed body; nor is it, in these passages from Shakespeare 
at least, the redolent gum that grows, mentioned by Herbert; 
rather it is, as Hill says, either the ‘‘dried flesh of human bodies’’ 
or the ‘‘liquor running from such mummies.’’ Or, as Salmon 
deseribes it, there are several kinds of liquid mummy, all of 
which, apparently, have the ‘‘ Artificial or Modern Mummy’”’ or 
its equivalent as their ‘‘base.’’ 

On the first passage, the doubt of Furness that ‘‘the word 
conveyed, of necessity, any reference to Egyptian mummies’’ 
seems not well grounded, for Othello himself says that an ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian,’’ who was ‘‘a charmer,’’ gave the handkerchief to his mother 
ll. 56-58). Hill (op. cit.) seems to scout the idea that the 
mummy sold by apothecaries was Egyptian; but Salmon, com- 
menting on the searcity of Arabian mummy, names the Egyptian 
as one kind usually sold for it; and Hunter concludes (note on 
1. 69) that the mention of mummy ‘‘and other points in the pass- 
age, seem to guide us to the true Egyptians, neighbors of the 


4 That the history of the handkerchief here given, manifestly designed to 
increase the terror of Desdemona, differs from that in V, ii, 214-215, does not, 
of course, affect the background of information employed. 
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Moors.’’ Shakespeare, it seems evident, was familiar, not only 
with the solid or ‘‘ Artificial or Modern Mummy,”’ but with the 
liquid or ‘‘Arabian’’ and ‘‘Egyptian’’? mummy. And it was in 
this liquid or Egyptian mummy that the handkerchief was 
‘‘dy’d.’’ ‘‘Dy’d,’’ of course, means ‘‘dipped in,’’ with the added 
idea of being mysteriously or magically affected. Salmon notes 
that the Divine Water, a form of liquid mummy, has ‘‘ Mpgnetic 
power ;’’ and though this power was designed, presumably, to 
affect the body primarily, a transference of effect upon the mind, 
through the medium of an object, would be a simple matter for 
Shakespeare in the fulfillment of his dramatic purpose. Similarly, 
with the authority of Quercetan for the use of fresh flesh rather 
than artificial mummy, the use of ‘‘maidens’ hearts’’ would be 
simple and, for Othello’s purposes, would lend an added touch 
of mystery and terror. 

In the second passage, ‘‘ Witches’ mummy’’ is evidently the 
‘* Artificial or Modern Mummy’”’ described in section 22 by Sal- 
mon, with the body of a witch substituted for that of a young 
man, a substitution no doubt designed, as the New Hudson Mac- 
beth assumes, to add to the magical power of the hell-broth; it 
is almost certainly not the semi-fluid gum that Professor Manly 
supposes, nor a ‘‘medicine’’ as the Tudor, evidently leaning on 
Steevens’ note, says. The probability that the ‘‘witches’ mum- 
my’’ here used was a substance rather than a liquid appears to 
be increased by the fact that the ingredients of the hell-broth 
are, with a single possible exception, substances, not liquids. 

In the third passage, the meaning of Falstaff’s ‘‘mummy’’ as 
‘‘dead flesh,’’ possibly with the added idea of its being soaked in 
liquid, is clear. - 


THE INFLUENCE OF NON-LATIN ELEMENTS 
ON THE TONIC VOWEL IN ITALIAN 
DIALECTS 


By Hersert H. VAUGHAN 
University of Nebraska 


The study of Italian dialects has never received the attention 
that it merits. Many do not realize that nowhere is the history 
of the civilization of a people so clearly and accurately shown as 
in its language, and that the dialects are unerring records of the 
communities in which they are spoken. Each dialect word has 
its particular significance, and, if its history can be traced, will 
bring out some interesting fact concerning the community which 
uses it. Every phonetic change is of great significance if the 
influence which caused it can be ascertained. In Italy the study 
of the vernacular is particularly interesting and more than or- 
dinarily satisfactory because there we can study the linguistic 
development of twenty-four centuries and check the conclusions 
which we reach by historical data which, we know, possess a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

Italian dialects may be roughly divided into five groups: (a) 
North Italian or Gallo-Italian, spoken in the Po valley and pre- 
senting many characteristics of Germanic origin similar to those 
shown by French and Proveng¢al; (b) Central Italian, spoken in 
Tuscany, Umbria, and Latium, and closely resembling the literary 
Italian; (c) Neapolitan, spoken in the territory of Naples and, 
with some modifications, in the Abruzzi, the Capitanata, and the 
Puglie; (d) Sicilian, the dialects of Sicily, the Calabrie, and Terra 
d’Otranto; and (e) Sardinian. 

These divisions are only approximate, and isolated ‘‘dialect 
islands’’ of some other group often appear within the confines of 
a certain geographic division. For these anomalies there is always 
an historical reason. Venetian, for instance, although in North 
Italian territory, is a Central Italian dialect. This is because the 
Venetians, instead of yielding to the Goths and Lombards, with- 
drew to their lagune and maintained their independent state, 
having little intercourse with the invaders, and preserving thie 
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purity of their language. There are also isolated communities 
in Sardinia and Sicily that speak Tuscan or North Italian. These 
are due to colonization by people speaking those dialects. 

The outstanding features of the North Italian are syncope, 
the dropping of the final vowel unless it be a, and the disappear- 
ance of double consonants. In Central Italy syncope is less fre- 
quent, the final vowels are kept, and double consonants are pro- 
nounced double. As we proceed towards Naples we find that the 
vowel quantity of the Latin is actually kept, and, instead of syn- 
cope, we find the opposite phenomenon of anaptyxis. On the other 
hand, as we go farther south and approach the Straits of Messina, 
anaptyxis becomes less frequent and syncope begins to re-appear. 

In North Italian, tonic Latin a often appears as open ¢ (leé < 
lactem; canteda < cantata; cra < alam); u as % (lim, lim < 
lumen; riim < rumor); and open o as 6 (ef. French eu) (fjol 
< filiolum; fog’ < focum). In Central Italian the tonic vowels 
have remained more like the Latin sounds from which they de- 
veloped than in any of the other groups. In the Neapolitan group 
of dialects they show important variations in development accord- 
ing to the locality which is studied. In Sicilian they show more 
uniformity, but some very striking phenomena are to be noted; 
such as, for instance, the regular change of closed e to i, and of 
closed o to wu (stissu < iste ipse; signuri < seniorem; duluri 
< dolorem). 

Some of these changes are due to phonetic tendencies which 
have operated since Latin times, while others are doubtless to be 
regarded as originating in pre-Latin dialects or languages spoken 
in the various parts of the country. Among the foreign influences 
which have operated since Latin times the most important is the 
Germanic. The language of the invaders of the North presented 
certain characteristics which were opposed to those of the Latin, 
and which made it well-nigh impossible for the invading race as 
a whole to acquire the more polished tongue and to speak it 
correctly. The Goth or the Lombard carried his habits of pronun- 
ciation with him, and these were different from those of the Ro- 
man. One of the most important of these differences seems to 
have been in the system of accentuation. While the question of 
Latin accentuation has been the subject of much debate, most 
authorities are agreed that in early times it resembled the Ger- 
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manic system; that is, there was a strong stress on the first syl- 
lable of the word. This, however, did not continue, and the 
classic system, according to which the stress fell on the penult 
if that was long, and otherwise on the antepenult, seems to have 
developed as early as literature began, and to have remained, 
both in the literary and the spoken languages, throughout the 
classic period, and, even after the distinctions of vowel quantity 
were lost (in Latin), the place of the accent was unchanged.’ 
Although nothing definite is known about the Oscan system of 
accentuation, certain phenomena, such as the faithful doubling of 
consonants in writing, the retention of diphthongs, and anaptyxis, 
would point to the absence of a strong stress; and since Oscan 
was spoken over a wide territory when Latin was still confined 
to Latium, and Oscan was considered a language of great culture 
—Ennius boasted of having three souls because he could speak 
Greek, Oscan, and Latin—it is not beyond the range of possibility 
that the Latin of the classic period derived its system of accen- 
tuation from the Osean. If such be the case it would be natural 
that strict observance of quantity should be more marked in the 
territory originally Oscan. This observance we find in the mod- 
ern dialects in that territory. In Northern Italy it is indeed 
possible that a strong stress always prevailed, as the earliest Italic 
dialects spoken in that territory probably had it, and it is pos- 
sible that the inhabitants of the Po valley never carefully ob- 
served distinctions of vowel quantity even up to the time when 
the Germanic influences first made themselves felt. The classic 
Latin system, however, became sufficiently prevalent in this re- 
gion to cause a shift of the primary accent to the syllable which 
was stressed farther South, and there usually remained a second- 
ary accent on the initial syllable of a long word. This system of 
accentuation naturally led to the slighting of intertonic syllables, 
which in turn led to syneope. In connected discourse final unac- 
cented syllables became intertonic, between the primary accent 
of the word to which they belonged and the primary or secondary 
accent of the following word (depending upon the length of the 
latter) ; the result was that the final vowel was syneopated (with 
the exception of a, which is the most resistant of vowels, and 
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which often had to be kept to make the gender clear) (fjol < 
filiolum; frit, friit < fructum; lim, lim < lumen). 

As one crosses the main chain of the Appennines from Emilia 
into Tuscany one immediately notices marked changes in speech. 
The Germanic element is not so strong. There are fewer Ger- 
manie words in the vocabulary and the phonetie changes brought 
about by the Northern system of strong stress accent disappear. 
The Central Italian group of dialects is that which to the casual 
observer seems most closely to resemble Latin. Syncope is infre- 
quent, final vowels are kept, and double consonants are pro- 
nounced double. There is also a surprising resistance of all 
sounds, both vowel and consonant, to any change. This does not 
mean, however, that the Germanic influence on the language has 
been negligible. In fact, it is due to this very influence that the 
original language has been so well preserved. Every living lang- 
uage changes according to well-defined phonetic laws or principles. 
The most fundamental element in the determination of these 
principles is the system of accentuation, as the development of 
each sound in a language is directly dependent upon the time 
employed in pronouncing it and the force expended in doing so. 
In the Central Italian territory the spoken Latin of the late 
Empire was changing according to laws determined by weak 
stress and the retention of vowel quantity when the Germanic 
influence began to make itself felt. The natural tendency of the 
Latin was towards a softer and more even flow (such as we find 
in Neapolitan) and was almost diametrically opposed to the habits 
and tendencies of the foreigners. When contact was_ established 
between the two races, neither one completely imposed its habits 
of pronunciation upon the other, and there resulted a stagnation 
of development, a crystallization of the language which has kept 
it so remarkably similar to the mother language. The same thing 
happened in Spain, where Catalan, like Gallo-Italian, suffered 
more Germanic influence and began development along Germanic 
lines, while Castilian came just enough under the Germanic influ- 
ence to cause it to cease development according to the natural 
Latin tendencies, and to remain very similar to the Latin of the 
late Empire. It has been suggested that Catalan may represent 
an earlier Latin, as Sardinian does, but the fact that Catalonia 
was colonized before Castile and Andalusia, is probably offset by 
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the constant communication which was kept up between Italy and 
the Eastern coast of Spain during the Empire. It is a curious 
fact that the dialects of Castile today more nearly resemble those 
of Central Italy than those of Catalonia, and this fact should be 
considered in dealing with the Spanish dialects. 

It is not, however, accent that has caused the change of a to ¢, 
u to ti, and o to 6 in Northern Italy. These changes also took 
place in French, and are probably of Celtic origin. The pre-Latin 
inhabitants of the Po valley were Gauls, and they carried over in- 
to Latin some of their own habits of pronunciation. The Ro- 
mans themselves remarked that their language was spoken in a 
strange manner in Cisalpine Gaul. Quintilian (I, 5, 56 and VIII, 
1, 3) speaks of Pollio’s criticism of Livy’s ‘‘Patavinity,’’ and 
this would seem to refer to his pronunciation. 

As we go from Rome to Naples we notice a marked change in 
the character of the language. The stress accent nearly disap- 
pears and vowel quantity is still kept. Syncope is extremely rare, 
but anaptyxis occasionally appears. The vocabulary is practically 
free of Germanic words. In Naples itself the language represents 
a remarkably pure Latin. Although Oscan was the pre-Latin 
language of the country, the city and its suburbs were thoroughly 
Romanized, and Latin was as well spoken here as in Rome itself. 
To be sure, the fact that Naples is a seaport has brought about 
the introduction of many words from the Greek, Arabic, French, 
Catalan, Sicilian, Turkish, and even English, and the Spanish 
domination has left its traces upon the vocabulary and in some 
idiomatic expressions, but there has been no outside influence to 
modify appreciably the character of the language. However, the 
Neapolitan provinces and the Abruzzi present a very different 
situation. Here the original Oscan inhabitants never learned to 
speak Latin well, and there are unmistakable evidences of rem- 
nants of their dialects. Since these provinces have for centuries 
been tributary to Naples, many of the expressions used in the 
city have been adopted by them, but one can separate the native 
words from those which have been borrowed and reach some in- 
teresting conclusions. 

In Naples Latin tonic a remains, but in the Abruzzi it may 
become ¢ unless the final syllable contains another a. In Foggia 
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it becomes og and in the Puglie we find a varying scale of 
sounds going as far as eu (pogle, peule < palam; choese, cheuse 
< casam). If the final syllable of the Latin word contained u we 
may find on the Adriatic slope such sounds as ua and uo (addul- 
uruato < addoloratum; maniuato, maniuoto < manducatum.) 

Open ¢ regularly becomes ie whether free or checked, if the 
Latin vowel of the final syllable was u or i, both in Naples and 
the provinces (tierzo, terza). 

Closed e regularly becomes i, whether free or checked, if the 
Latin vowel of the final syllable was u or i, both in Naples and 
the provinces (chisto, chesta). 

Open o regularly becomes wo, whether free or checked, if the 
vowel of the final Latin syllable was 7 or u, both in Naples and 
the provinces (buono, bona). 

Closed o regularly becomes u, whether free or checked, if the 
vowel of the final Latin syllable was 7 or u, both in on and 
the provinces (nnustriuso, nnustriosa). 

This metaphony of a to ¢, ua, or uo, of open ¢ to ie, of closed 
e to 2, of open o to wo, and of closed o to u, is characteristic of 
the Neapolitan dialects. It is probably very old, and we find 
traces of it in the earliest manuscripts. Such evidence of course 
may not be absolutely reliable; but if we find tiempo in one line 
and tempo in the next, the natural inference is that the customary 
pronunciation of the word was tiempo, and consciousness of the 
Latin form caused the scribe sometimes to write it tempo. 

It is noticeable that while metaphony affects e and o (both open 
and closed) in the entire territory, it seems to have had no in- 
fluence upon @ in the country immediately surrounding Naples, 
and this is precisely the district in which anaptyxis, so common 
in the provinces, is most rare. 

The Oscan in pre-Roman days must have spoken slowly—for he 
preserved his diphthongs even when the Roman did not—and he 
frequently interjected a vowel, in his own native language, be- 
tween two consonants which may have made a difficult ecombina- 
tion. When he came to learn Latin his pronunciation was prob- 
ably slow and somewhat labored. Under such conditions meta- 
phony, or umlaut, is easy, especially when the language contains 
important vocalic inflexional endings. The Osean took his time, 
and while he was pronouncing the tonic vowel he was thinking 
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of the vowel of the ending. This resulted in drawling the tonic 
vowel and frequently in its attraction towards the position of the 
final one. Such an explanation might seem fantastic if it were 
not that we see a stage even more marked in the extreme south. 

Let us now pass to the dialects of Terra d’Otranto, the Cala- 
brie, and Sicily. Here we find very different developments. 
Open ¢ and open o remain, but closed e and closed o regularly 
become i and wu respectively. The vowel of the final syllable does 
not affect the tonic vowel. The regular substitution of 7 and u for 
closed e and closed o is pure Osean. Did the inhabitants of the 
extreme south never learn to pronounce closed e and closed o? 
Why did they not indulge in a metaphony or umlaut like their . 
neighbors to the north. 

In seeking the answer to this question it should be noted that 
anaptyxis is much less frequent in Sicily and the extreme south 
of the peninsula than in the Neapolitan provinces. Why should 
this be? We must remember that the Greeks have always exerted 
a profound influence in this region. The Northern Greek dialects, 
which were those most intimately associated with Magna Graecia 
in pre-Latin days, have a strong stress accent. Before the days 
of Roman dominion this country had become pretty thoroughly 
Hellenized, and the Osean or Siculian may have learned to speak 
in the Greek manner. Iotacization had already begun in Greek, 
at least as far as Eta is concerned, as early as the fifth century 
B. C. Omega was also frequently confused with Omicron Upsilon. 
These pronunciations were in line with the natural trend of the 
Oscan language, and the native, instead of hesitating over the 
tonic vowel while he was thinking of the ending, pronounced it 
with a sharp stress accent like that used by the Greek, but gave 
it his natural Osean pronunciation. In most of the Sicilian ter- 
ritory unaccented closed e and o have also become i and u (sig- 
nurt < seniorem; duluri < dolorem). 

Today, if we are going to advance the study of Romance dia- 
lects and ascertain the causes for the varying changes in different 
parts of the Latin-speaking world, we must take into account 
not only the foreign influences which have operated since the 
days of Roman dominion, but also the phonetic tendencies of the 
language spoken by the natives before Latin was forced upon 
them. 
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Die deutsche Lyrik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung von Herder bis zur 
Gegenwart, by Emil Ermatinger. vi+ 444+ 311 pp. B.G. Teubner, Leip- 
zig-Berlin, 1921. 


These two volumes are the superior production of a superior scholar. In 
speaking of Professor Ermatinger’s work one might well borrow from Goethe’s 
Faust the actor’s statement about human life, ‘‘Wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s in- 
teressant.’’ Volume I is entitled Von Herder bis zwm Ausgang der Roman- 
tik; volume II, Vom Ausgang der Romantik bis zur Gegenwart. 

The style is clear, sincere, compelling, indeed fascinating; the reader is led 
on from page to page, from chapter to chapter to the end of the second vol- 
ume, and then, like Oliver Twist, he hungers after more. The manner of 
treatment is independent, turning away from the positivistic method of history- 
writing and taking the individual personality as a symbol. The positivistic 
method has tried to make the science of literature an exact science. To be 
sure, one who wishes to devote himself to the study and the interpretation of 
literature must possess the observation and the understanding of an investiga- 
tor in the natural sciences, but he must also have the love and the feeling of 
an artist. He must, of course, to a certain extent, dig into the roots of 
things, but not to such a depth as to kill the plants, nor should the digging 
fill his eyes so full of dust and dirt that they become blind to the beautiful 
flowers by the wayside. Therefore, a subjective element is not out of place 
in the treatment of literature. As Professor Ermatinger has elsewhere pointed 
out, what is now accepted as objectivity is merely the subjectivity of earlier 
authoritative critics; objectivity is only another name for convention. He has 
treated with a master hand the fundamental differences between these two 
methods of literary interpretation in another monumental volume, recently 
sent forth from his Swiss workshop, Das dichterische Kunstwerk: Grundbe- 
griffe der Urteilsbildung in der Literaturgeschichte, which we hope to discuss 
in our next number. 

In a word then, Professor Ermatinger’s method of literary appreciation 
and interpretation starts with a protest against materialistic ‘‘ Positivismus 
und Psychologismus.’’ Following out this independent idea, he selects in- 
dividual poets, and in the discussion does not put stress upon a great mass of 
minor facts but emphasizes the essentials, and only those personalities are 
treated that are symbolical; there is no mere catalogue of names nor a long 
list of dates. The author’s purpose was not exhaustive completeness, which, 
according to his view, is ‘‘das Ende der Wissenschaft und der Anfang der 
Verdummung.’’ He admits that as a result of his method many names may 
be missed, names that have been accustomed to wander on through the history 
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of literature, ‘‘ungepriift von Buch zu Buch,’’ and furthermore, his modesty 
leads him to say that through lack of knowledge of their real worth he may 
have failed to include others. 

Space permits mention of only a few of the interesting things in these 
books. To show the absuruity of an inordinate desire for detail and complete- 
ness, Professor Ermatinger quotes, from the Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott of 
Brockes, six lines of rhymes in which are enumerated forty-four parts of the 
body as gifts from God; and in an overflow of gratitude Brockes closes the 
last line with the words, ‘‘und viel andere Glieder.’’ In contrast to Brockes, 
Klopstock lived ‘‘in grossen Dimensionem.’’ To Herder poetry was the 
mother tongue of the human race, as shown by his interest in the Volkslied. 
Professor Ermatinger sets forth Herder’s understanding of the nature of 
the lyrie by the following quotation: ‘‘Lied muss gehdért werden, nicht ge- 
sehen; gehdrt mit dem Ohr der Seele, das nicht einzelne Silben allein zahlt 
und misst und wiiget, sondern auf Fortklang horcht und in ihm fortschwimmt.’’ 

The best parts of the first volume, however, are the chapters on Goethe, 
pp. 76-245. The interpretation of some of his poems is most lucid and in- 
spiring, for instance, Das Géttliche; and then Ueber allen Gipfeln, that literary 
gem of twenty-four words, so aptly called by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
‘‘the slumber song of summer,’’ is made to live anew in the soul of man. 
The explanations of the changes in its metrical structure are so convincing 
that one could almost feel the beauty of the poem without knowing the mean- 
ings of the words. The last chapter on Goethe the author has appropriately 
named ‘‘Entsagung.’’ Here he discusses, among other matters, Goethe’s 
polarity of the ego and the universe; in order to write poetry Goethe had to 
feel himself as one with the universe. Then follows a brief chapter on the 
‘‘lyric of thought,’’ as preparatory to the chapter on Schiller, with a dis- 
cussion of Kant’s philosophy and of the separation of the ego and the uni- 
verse. The disunion of the ego and the universe is one characteristic that 
makes Schiller different from Goethe. Schiller’s lyrics from the beginning 
reflect the contrast between the ego and reality, and their function seems to 
be to conquer dull reality by the idealizing power of the ego. Goethe’s lyrics 
are nature lyrics in the widest and deepest sense, lyrics of the visible universe, 
says Professor Ermatinger. 

The chapter on Heine in the second volume will seem a little severe to a 
few friends of that suffering poet who spent part of his life in a ‘‘ mattress 
grave,’’ but even if not everyone agrees with the strictures, Heine himself 
would probably be satisfied to have his own words quoted, ‘‘So wird es doch 
wenigstens ein grosses Aufsehen erregen.’’ We must admit that a defense 
of Heine would be out of place; Professor Ermatinger’s characterization of 
him and of his work is not mere personal opinion, for it is based upon fact. 
Professor Ermatinger finds the key to Heine’s soul in his attitude toward his 
fellowmen, friend and foe, in private and in business relations; as regrettable 
examples Platen and Borne may be mentioned. Heine was burdened, especial- 
ly in the first half of his life, with an overabundance of the ego feeling. In 
this respect he resembles Byron, the only human being to whom he felt re- 
lated, as he himself admitted. There is an interesting explanation of the 
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Saint Simonian influence upon Heine as compared with that of Hegel. At 
about the age of fifty the spiritual entered Heine’s soul in new beauty, says 
Professor Ermatinger; in 1851 he wrote that he had returned to God, like 
the prodigal son, after having tended the swine among the Hegelians. The 
author brings in much evidence from the poems to show how Heine changed 
from the general to the specific, from the conventional to the personal. 

Professor Ermatinger has written a very appreciative chapter on that ex- 
cellent Swiss author, Gottfried Keller, a man whose nature-sense was a strong 
factor in fixing the character of his work, and whose Neuere Gedichte contain 
some very original poetry. In this connection scholars will recall Professor 
Ermatinger’s splendid biography of Keller in three large volumes, entitled, 
Gottfried Kellers Leben, Briefe und Tagebiicher, and also the earlier work of 
Professor Fernand Baldensperger, Gottfried Keller; Sa Vie et ses Cuvres. 

Professor Ermatinger’s two volumes on German lyrics contain also valuable 
chapters on realism, political lyrics, Hebbel, ballad-writers, lyrics and science, 
ete. The reader may open the books wherever he will, for ‘‘Wo ihr’s packt, 
da ist’s interessant.’’ Cc. B. W. 


Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in ihren Grundziigen, by O. E. Lessing. 
345 pp. Carl Reissner, Dresden, 1921. 


This is an interesting book, written in an easy unstudied style. The 
sentences are usually short, but sometimes not well connected, frequently giv- 
ing the impression of notes jotted down from lectures. Possibly the latter 
fact is a virtue, for the essentials are thus presented without ornament. The 
marginal guides furnish an acceptable aid to the eye. In the interest of ready 
reference the page numbers should have been indicated after the various 
divisions and subdivisions in the table of contents. The work will undoubtedly 
make friends and find a place for itself among the numerous books on the 
subject. 

After all, it is a question whether there was need of another history of 
German literature. The author does not present any reason for adding one 
more volume in a field that has been well covered; there is neither preface 
nor introduction. Consequently the reader is at a loss to know the author’s 
aims and canons of treatment, unless they may be inferred from the words 
‘in ihren Grundziigen’’ in the title. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

I. Mittelalter und friihe Neuzeit 
II. Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen und die Vorklassiker 

III. Der klassische Zeitraum 

The unfortunate thing about this method of division is the fact that the 
reader gets some of the material by instalments. For instance, in Part II 
Goethe’s Faust receives only one-third of a page. A reference here to the 
full and interesting treatment in Part III, pp. 321-332, would guard against 
a false impression and hold out hope to the inquiring student. 

A few friends are missed, and others receive slight attention, but one can 
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not expect agreement in matters touching the relative importance of writers, 
nor extended criticism in a book of this size. For instance, the reviewer has 
looked in vain for an adequate account of the work of Paul Fleming; his 
name does not even appear in the index. The author of the beautiful poem 
which begins 

‘*In allen meinen Taten 

Lass ich den Héchsten raten,’’ 

a poet whom some critics placed even above Opitz, deserved at least a fair 
amount of recognition (see Koberstein, Geschichte der deutschen National- 
literatur. Leipzig, 1872, Vol. II, pp. 123 and 151). It is the reviewer’s 
opinion that literary historians in general fail to give Fleming due recogni- 
tion. Another writer who might properly receive more attention is Johann 
Christian Giinther. Although his life covered only the brief period from 1695 
to 1723, he was, as Professor Lessing says, a worthy predecessor of Klop- 
stock, but a part of the credit given to the latter might justly be shared by 
Giinther. Giinther’s memory has never fully recovered from the severe 
criticism by Gervinus in his Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. At any rate 
he was appreciated by his contemporaries, as set forth by Ludwig Fulda in 
the introductory part of Vol. XXXVIII of Kiirschner’s Deutsche National- 
Literatur, and readers will recall Goethe’s favorable opinion in the seventh 
book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

Professor Lessing’s brief chapter on the Leipzig and Swiss Schools puts 
into a nutshell the essential literary principles of these movements, and, on 
the whole, it is a good presentation. However, Professor Lessing’s opinion 
of Gottsched’s relation to the drama is much more favorable than that of his 
illustrious namesake as recorded by Germany’s great critic in his seventeenth 
Literaturbrief. 

In about four pages Jakob Reinhold Lenz is portrayed effectively in his 
unworthy efforts to supplant Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie by his 
‘‘unklar und unreif’’ Anmerkungen iibers Theater, and by his impetuous love 
and passionate lyrics to supplant Goethe in the heart of Friederike Brion, not 
realizing that ‘‘the heart that had loved Goethe could never love another.’’ 
Attention is likewise drawn to the sordid social ideas of Lenz’s Die Soldaten 
in contrast to the purity of the characters in Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 

The accounts of Klinger, Herder, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller are, in the 
main, to be commended. The influence of Voltaire upon Lessing seems a bit 
overstated. 

The spelling of names and titles is frequently uncertain or inconsistent. 
Examples are: ‘‘Nibelungenlied’’ and ‘‘ Nibelungen-Lied,’’ p. 62; ‘‘ Alexan- 
derlied’’ and ‘‘ Alexander-Lied,’’ p. 29; Scheffel’s Ekkehard appears in the 
now unusual spelling -‘‘Eckehard,’’ p. 20; ‘‘ Midsummernight’s dream,’’ p. 162, 
but also ‘‘Sommernachtstraum,’’ p. 163; ‘‘Loves’ Labor Lost,’’ p. 208; ‘‘ Dis- 
course der Malern,’’ p. 131. ‘‘Des Unwesen,’’ p. 171, five lines from the 
bottom, is evidently a misprint. Cc. B. W. 
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Charlemagne (The Distracted Emperor) Drame Elisabéthain Anonyme. Edition 
Critique avec Introduction et Notes, par Franck L. Schoell. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1920. 


This new edition of Charlemagne should be welcomed by students of our 
early drama, if it be for no other reason than that it renders easily accessible 
again, in attractive form, another old Elizabethan play. It has been printed 
only once before, in Bullen’s Collection of Old English Plays, under the title, 
The Distracted Emperor. That collection is now out of print, and in many 
details, it is said, its version of Charlemagne is inaccurate. Professor Schoell, 
therefore, aims in this new edition to give an absolutely faithful reprint of 
the old manuscript, now in the possession of the British Museum. But his 
main end is to establish, what Bullen only su, zested, the authorship of George 
Chapman. 

Charlemagne is an historical play in the general style of Marlowe. One 
portion of the plot, the story of the ring, came to the author directly or in- 
directly from Petrarch. The more strictly historical episodes that tell of the 
dotage of the emperor, the scheming of Ganelon, and the final triumph of 


. Orlando, can be traced to no definite source. The editor suspects, however, 


that if there were such an original for the story, it is to be found in the 
legends of the Italian Renaissance. 

There seems to be no external evidence pointing to the authorship of Chap- 
man. Consequently, the editor bases his contention on two sorts of argument. 
In the Introduction he calls attention to the general resemblances between 
this play and the known plays of Chapman. The choice of material from 
French history, the handling of the plot, the treatment of character, especially 
by types rather than as strongly marked individuals, and the imaginative use 
of language—all these resemble Chapman’s known tastes and methods. The 
chief episode in this play and a subordinate motif of Monsieur d’ Olive con- 
cern a king who morbidly withholds the body of his dead queen from burial, 
owing to the influence of a magic ring. In this play, also, there are two 
acts consisting each of a single scene, as is the case also in All Fools and 
May Day. Again, the parts played by Didier and La Fue here are strikingly 
like the parts of La Fin in Byron’s T’ragedy and Monsieur d’ Olive. Finally, 
the play abounds in reflective passages, as all Chapman’s plays do. 

The evidence of a more detailed kind presented in the notes is on the 
whole less convincing. It is certainly significant that expressions common in 
Chapman’s plays, like ‘‘your excellent selfe’?? and ‘‘more then envyous 
aspect,’’ are to be found here. Other phrasal resemblances, however, are less 
noteworthy. A reference to ‘‘Monsieur’s cast suit,’’ for example, is hardly 
worth adducing. Yet it is generally admitted that Chapman often repeated 
phrases in one play that he had already used elsewhere. The sum total, there- 
fore, of these correspondences, taken in conjunction with the matters of larger 
import considered in the Introduction, may warrant the attribution of the 
play to Chapman. 

University of Iowa E. N. S. THoompson 
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Practical French Phonetics, by T. Macirone. vi+140 pp. Allyn and Bacon, 
1921. 


The best brief description of this little book is found in the author’s pre- 
face: ‘‘This book aims to help students of French to overcome the difficulties 
which confront them when they try to acquire a correct pronunciation of 
that language.—The book discusses the principles of voice production, illus- 
trates by means of two cuts the organs of speech, and gives the exact position 
of these organs in making each French sound. It devotes a chapter to the 
vowels and one to consonants, giving the phonetic symbol for each sound with 
a paragraph explaining its use. One chapter is devoted entirely to daily 
exercises for the pupil’s practice. Another is given to phonetic transcription 
of French stories and poems, the same piece of literature being presented in 
two columns, side by side, one in the regular Roman print and the other in 
the phonetic alphabet.’’ 

The author has limited himself to a very brief but clear presentation of 
the nature and need of a phonetic basis for studying or teaching French pro- 
nunciation, together with simple directions for the production of the sounds, 
some idea of ways in which they are normally spelled, and suggestions for 
drill. The book ought to be used by every student expecting to teach French. 
It will not replace such manuals as those of Geddes or Nitze and Wilkins, 
but should serve as an introduction to these. It should be in the possession 
of all members of teachers’ classes and of all inexperienced teachers. Many 
seniors in our universities take courses in phonetics without learning how to 
present the subject to high school classes. To such this book should be a 
blessing. 

No text book is perfect, and Practical French Phonetics can not hope to 
run the gauntlet of criticism unscathed. The chief defect of the book will 
be found in the statements as to the ways in which the various sounds may 
be represented in normal spelling. In general, these statements are not pre- 
cise. Some are misleading. For example, the note on page 19, to the effect 
that linking takes place for the sake of'‘‘euphony,’’ is a stock expression 
and means nothing to many pupils. A text of this sort should offer a real 
reason: that two vowel sounds cannot be produced in succession without a 
pause, however slight, between them to allow for the breath required for 
their production. In French this pause is often, but not always, avoided by 
linking. To be logical and to carry out the author’s laudable plan of fixing 
the attention on sounds first, such statements as ‘‘This is the regular sound 
for i, i, y’’ (page 19), should read ‘‘This sound [i] is usually spelled i, i, y.’’ 
The second form of statement still keeps the attention on the sound and its 
phonetic symbol as the primary matter; the representation of its normal 
spelling being of secondary importance. Thé& statements concerning other 
spellings for [i] are especially misleading: ‘‘It is also the sound of i in 
various combinations as ie, is, it, ient, iz.’’ The statement holds good for ée 
only when final, or in a few such cases as scierie, maniement. It is true of 
-ient in only the rare cases like the one cited in the example, ils sctent. What 
is the pupil to know about such cases as vient, scientifique? All such mis- 
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leading statements could have been avoided if the author had prefaced his 
discussion of the spellings of vowel sounds with a few general statements: 
that final consonants usually represent no sound; that -ent as a verb ending 
represents no sound; that nasal vowels have special spellings; that ‘s’ as a 
plural sign represents no sound. This would avoid the need of multiplying 
examples as on pages 21, 22, where j’allais and j’irais are both given to 
illustrate open ‘e.’ 

For the statement, page 30, that nasal sounds are peculiar to French and 
‘*a few other Latin tongues,’’ ‘‘ French and Portuguese’’ would be a good 
substitute. For the statement, page 45, ‘‘this sound (liquid 1) is often given 
to i’’ should be substituted, ‘‘i before stressed vowels.’’ 

The selections used for phonetic transcription are simple and the tran- 
scription itself represents in the main the careful speech of the teacher of 
beginners rather than the rapid utterance that so often puzzles the student 
by the suppression of many neutral e’s and the unvoicing of voiced con- 
sonants. C. E. Y. 


A Lithuanian Etymological Index, by Harold H. Bender, xvii+307 pp. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1921. $5.00. 


In this book Professor Bender has indexed the citations of Lithuanian 
words found in Brugmann’s ‘‘Grundriss’’ and in the etymological diction- 
aries of Uhlenbeck (Sanskrit), Kluge (German), Feist (Gothic), Berneker 
(Slavic), Walde (Latin), and Boisaecq (Greek). In addition to these citations 
the author has in many cases added references to other works which throw 
light on some phase of the word in hand. In doing this he has drawn on 
practically all the literature dealing in any way with the grammar of the 
Lithuanian language. He has, however, avoided giving more than one citation 
of exactly the same etymological material. 

In orthography Bender agrees practically with Wiedemann. He retains the 
traditional Polish sz, for which many native Lithuanian scholars prefer to 
substitute a simpler and more universal sign. 

Many misprints and errors found in the older works have been corrected 
in the ‘‘Index.’’ This one volume, then, presents in a systematic, condensed, 
and revised form all the material help which modern scholars have found in 
Lithuanian for the solution of problems of Indo-European grammar. When 
one considers the unique importance of Lithuanian for comparative grammar, 
it will be evident that the present book is indispensable to scholars working 
in this field. Obviously it will never be one of the ‘‘best sellers,’’ and the 
publication of such a book in the interest of pure scholarship is worthy of 
the utmost commendation. 

The book is more than an index of etymological material, although that 
was its primary object, and as such it will have its greatest usefulness. 
After each Lithuanian word Bender has given the meaning in German. Thus 
the ‘‘Index’’ furnishes a fairly complete, perhaps the most complete work- 
ing dictionary for students of Lithuanian. 

University of Iowa FRANKLIN H. POTTER 
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